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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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SUMMER MEETINGS IN MAINE 


On June 25 at eleven a. m., there will be 
a meeting of the Universalists of Central 
Maine in the Universalist church at Pitts- 
field. Dr. Robert Cummins will be the 
speaker. It is suggested that people 
bring lunch and plan for a social hour 
after the service. Hot coffee will be served 
by the local society. = 

These meetings were started by Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom twelve years ago, and there 
will be a brief memorial service for him. 

* * 


I. W. A. BOSTON MEETING 


On Friday evening, May 26, the In- 
stitute of World Affairs held its first meet- 
ing in Boston. Already there had been 
three of these branch meetings this year, 
one at Monson, Mass., of an informal na- 
ture, one at Concord, N. H., and one at 
Warner in the same state with Dr. Josef 
Hane of the Czechoslovak diplomatic 
service as the speaker. 

The audience was increased by a number 
of Boston University students who did not 
miss this extra opportunity to hear Pro- 
fessor Nowak. Arlington had an excellent 
delegation: Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Need- 
ham, Robert F. Needham, Misses Mar- 
garet, Bertha and Elizabeth Yerrinton. 
Mrs. Rena Cushing Wright was there from 
the Bethany Union, Mrs. Lizzie Nelson of 
Dorchester, also. Miss Elizabeth Randall 
had a group with her from Brockton. 
Dean Andrews came from Warner. 

Warren J. Guild presided and took 
charge of the first part of the program. 
Dean Andrews introduced Professor No- 
wak, “scholar, orator in the best sense, 
wise interpreter of present conditions from 
past and present phenomena, a man whose 
good sportsmanship is apparent in his 
acceptance of our invitation.” 

Professor Nowak’s exposition was re- 
garded as a clear, masterly and compre- 
hensive survey of a very difficult and in- 
volved situation. Not only did he make 
clear the basis for Polish policies since the 
World War, but he made equally clear 
why the changes in the development of 
those policies had had to be made. 

Poland was on the side of the Western 
Powers as long as her vital interests were 
equally regarded by them. When forced 
to protect herself, she made what terms 
she could with Germany in 1934. What- 
ever can be said of the rest of the world, 
Poland was not caught asleep. Now she 
has called Hitler’s bluff. She did so even 
before she was guaranteed any aid. In 
fact, it can be confidently asserted that 
Poland has stopped Hitler. How and why? 
Because Hitler has had no intention of 
fighting if he can possibly help it. The 
dangers are too great. Anything he might 
gain by war would hardly balance the 
heavy price that Germans would have to 
pay. His own personal prestige would 
suffer during a war also. He could have 
been stopped before if— 

A.I.A. 


JOYOUS FIELDS 


There was rejoicing in the early Chris- 
tian Church. The members were obsessed 
with a wonderful idea. Some of their 
leaders ought to go out into the world and 
there spread the faith. It was the in- 
evitable result of a great experience. That. 
which gave them so much joy and peace 
ought to be given to others. How can we 
resurrect some of that joyful inspiration 
that overflowed in Antioch? 

How can we arouse a happy sense of re- 
sponsibility in our church members? A 
change of attitude is needed. We need 
to replace the stubborn, unwilling frame of 
mind with the open and willing; the pessi- 
mistic with the winsome. We need a 
renewing of spirit, “pressing toward 
the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing,’ after the fashion of Barnabas and 
Paul. 

These and other similar thoughts we 
might have on the joyous church were 
confirmed by Dr. George E. Huntley, in 
his address to the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union of Greater Boston, at its 
eighty-eighth annual meeting, Wednesday 
evening, May 17, at the Grove Hall 
Church, Dorchester. Dr. Huntley called 
his address “‘Let a Little Sunshine in,”’ and 
in a very few minutes he had his listeners: 
wondering if their churches possessed the 
ideal that he outlined. ‘‘Boys and girls 
like to go to an attractive church school,” 
he said. ‘‘Happy, smiling officers and 
teachers, and clean, bright and sunny 
schoolrooms count in their estimation of 
their school.” 

The address was preceded by a worship, 
service, conducted by Mrs. Mildred 
Asplind of Medford, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association. 
Supper was served by Grove Hall mem- 
bers, and Dr. Flint M. Bissell, pastor of 
the church, extended greetings. 

At the business meeting which followed 
the supper, annual reports were read and 
accepted. The present staff was re-elected 
for 19389-1940. The officers are Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy of West Somerville, 
president; Ralph O. Silva, Medford 
Hillside, vice-president; Mrs. Evelyn 
Barker, Medford, secretary; and Fred- 
erick F. Redgate, Dorchester Center, 
treasurer. 

A discussion of last year’s program re- 
vealed that the member schools were en- 
thusiastic for the conference type of meet- 
ing, such as the annual retreat held in the 
fall at Cedar Hill, Waltham, and the Mid- 
Year Institute in January at Melrose. 
Another style of meeting which found favor 
was the ‘Fall Fashions in Books and 
Materials,” held at Universalist Head- 
quarters. The Church School Music Fes- 
tival held in April at Arlington was the 
successful result of the Union’s desire to 
encourage the group singing of sacred 
music in our church schools, and to promote 
interest in junior choirs. 

’ Ralph O. Silva. 
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VOLATILE POISON 


HE poison of race prejudice is volatile. It spreads 
everywhere. And it is not easily dissipated. 
It astonishes us every day to discover how far 
and how fast it travels. We find intelligent men carry- 
ing around in their side pockets the literature of anti- 
Semitism and taking it seriously. If ever there were 
writings that obviously bore the marks of irresponsi- 
bility, dishonesty, and reckless hatred, it is the litera- 
ture against the Jews that comes into this office. 
The veriest tyro in the detection of false propaganda 
ought to be able to detect the worthlessness of this 
literature. We have been inclined to laugh at the 
fanatics who put out the stuff, but it is not a laughing 
matter. They have any amount of money, and we 
happen to know how, in part at least, they use it. 

Tear the stuff up. Preach justice, fair play, good 
will. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good. Our task is to magnify the good, and magnify 
it both by our words and our lives. 

We found a noble Catholic woman in Washing- 
ton recently, with wealth and assured position, giving 
herself heart and soul to relief work for Jews. She is 
magnifying the good. She is helping tear up the 
forged protocols of Zion. 

Some of the rest of us must wake up and get into 
the battle for the dispossessed and oppressed of every 


race and nation. 
* * 


SOME BOOKLETS OF VALUE 


HE General Sunday School Association has done 
an intelligent piece of work in arranging the 
Helper lessons for the past year. With the 

publication of ‘The Partnership of Religion and 
Science’”’ the course for the year is completed. Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins is the author, and he has written 
a brilliant and illuminating little book. In this series 
we have had “Attitudes of the Mature Mind” by Max 
A. Kapp, Clinton L. Scott, Helene Ulrich and Dorothy 


T. Spoerl, “Social Implications of Universalism’? by 


Dean Skinner, ‘““The Development of Human Na- 
ture,” by Carl H. Olson, and this latest issue by Doc- 
tor Perkins. There have been no issues that have 
missed fire. All of these writers have ministered to 
important groups in our churches. 

The different issues of the Helper have been dated, 
but the passing of time has not made them out of date. 
That fact is emphasized with the appearance of Doc- 
tor Perkins’ number by the publication of a second 
edition without date. All of these courses are unit 
courses. They are complete in themselves, and are 
good for discussion groups and church school classes 
at any time. They reflect credit upon the authors and 
upon our Church. They will stimulate thinking and 


will clear up religious difficulties. We wish that they 
might become widely known in all of the churches. 
Hundreds of people are waiting for this kind of litera- 
ture. They are inexpensive—fifteen cents each or ten 
cents when six are ordered—and ought to be made 
known in many circles that do not now get them. It 
would be an important service to help circulate them. 
* * 


LAW AND ORDER IN STRIKES 


OOD citizens and church members who condone 
and excuse lawlessness on the part of mill 
owners and partisan action by police depart- 

ments are in the same class as ministers and reformers 
who condone and excuse lawlessness by strikers. 
Neither group senses the far-reaching effect of such 
positions. They help win victories for one side or the 
other in industrial disputes, but they make almost 
certain more tyrannical and unfair action by the other 
side when it gets power. | 

A public sentiment for law and order can be 
created only by law and order, and sentiment for law 
and order is one of the great guarantees of liberty. 

* * 
BANNING BROADCASTS AND BIBLES 
ITHOUT fuss or fury, and simply as a part 
of the day’s work, the Nazi government of 
Germany has forbidden the broadcasting of 
religious services and at the same time has placed rigid 
restrictions upon the sale of Bibles and religious tracts. 
This is consistent action. The government has taken 
many measures to prevent criticism of its policies, 
probably all that it has thought of, and the control of 
services and Bibles is logical. 

The government explains that the radio is a 
government institution, and that the government 1s 
not a part of the church. 

Dewitt MacKenzie, long an Associated Press 
official in Europe, who has been in Germany recently, 
wrote that the government of Germany has refused to 
pay customary subsidies to many Evangelical and 
Lutheran clergymen who are a part of the established 
church but who can not support all Nazi policies. 

One of the most serious clashes, MacKenzie tells us, 
is over the effort of the Nazis to take out of the hands 
of the church all control of the training of children 
and youth. It is his opinion that the Nazification of 
youth is going on thoroughly. He says: “It is pretty 
complete. They think only in terms of Nazidom and 
the Fuehrer.” 

He closes with these words: 

Along with this we have another vital move which 
affects, and will affect increasingly, the life of the en- 


tire German people. 
A new religion has been born in Germany and 
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Hitler is the central figure in this. 
this is largely indirect, but it is intense. 

Hitler always has been regarded partly in the 
light of a spiritual head by his followers. In this 
spiritual leadership lies his strongest hold on the Ger- 
man people. 

This then is an added reason why the government 
should wish absolute regimentation of all the churches 
in the Reich. 

* 


THE JUDGES WHO TAKE BRIBES 


ND it came to pass when Samuel was old, that 

he made his sons judges over Israel... . 

And his sons walked not in his ways, but turned 

aside after lucre and took bribes and perverted judg- 
ment.”’ 

In the annals of every nation the story told in 
Samuel is repeated. There are dark blots in the 
record. In every generation there have been bribe- 
givers and bribe-takers. Judgments have been “per- 
verted.”’ 

But in the story of our race the other side has 
been just as much to the front. There have been 
those that “dwell on high.” In Isaiah the upright 
judge is pictured: ‘‘He walketh righteously and speak- 
eth uprightly; he despiseth the gain of oppressions, he 
shaketh his hands from the holding of bribes.” 

It is a shocking thing to find that men in high 
judicial positions can prove false to their oath of office 
and false to elementary right and decency, but it is a 
glorious thing to discover that they can be run down 
and punished. 

Always men are telling us that we are too op- 
timistic, but it seems to us nothing but simple justice 
to call attention to the fact that the great body of our 
jurists is both competent and incorruptible. 

We need to remember, however, that eternal 
vigilance on the part of voters is the price of good 
government. We can not settle back and “let some 
one else do it.’””. Only an aroused public sentiment can 
put men like Dewey into office. We must keep it 
aroused. In the days of Samuel bribery led to the 
overthrow of the system of government and the setting 
up of a king. 

* * 
AND WHAT DOES DOCTOR DIEFFENBACH 
THINK? 


R. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, editor for re- 
ligion of The Boston Evening Transcript, is no 
coward. On the contrary he has suffered for 

forthright expression of unpopular views. But at 
times he is maddening in espousing both sides at once 
and in leaving us with a question mark at the end. Per- 
haps he is just the wise college professor keen to make 
us think, but it seems to us that he ought to make clear 
the fact that it is vitally important what we think, 
how we think, and that rubbish and nonsense are not 
admirable even if called by that name which is above 
every name to this brilliant man, the name “theology.” 
Now comes from his pen an article in the Tran- 
script, “The Strange Case of Karl Barth.” He de- 
scribes Barth as he used to be, the professor with so 
exalted a conception of God that he had a low estimate 
of man, who held that man could do nothing of him- 


‘ but was unsuccessful. 


self, that all’of our reform’movements are more or less 
sinful, and that we had to be acted on by God to be of 
any use. 

“Now,” says Doctor Dieffenbach, “Barth has 
strangely come alive to questions of social ethics. 
To the consternation of some theologians he goes so 
far as to counsel the active participation of men in 
war.” ’ 

Doctor Dieffenbach quotes Barth as asking if 
post-war pacifism has become so paralyzed that it 
lacks every power of decision, and he says: 


That word ‘‘decision” marks the transition of his 
mind. He continued: “I dare to hope that the sons 
of the old Hussites will show to the aged Europe which 
has now become all too flabby that there are still men 
in the world even today. Every Czech soldier who 
fights will do this also for us and—I say it with all reser- 
vation—he will do it also for the Church of Christ.” 

At all events, this is the new Barth, who “no longer 
withdraws from life’s front.”” It will soon be said that 
he makes his theology too political. His social ethic 
saying it would be right for soldiers to fight the battle 
of the church is quite as unacceptable as his former 
central doctrine of God has been. 


Doctor Dieffenbach closes with this sentence: 
“There is the new Barth and is it so admirable a figure 
as the man who stood aloof and above the world? 
He has become, has he not, a man prepared for 
war?” 

The implication seems to us clear. The man of 
the closet who spun academic theories about the 
human race that were paralyzing in their effect upon 
human effort is a greater figure than the man who 
comes out of his closet and counsels taking our share 
of hardship in the world. We donot accept that view. 
The man of action will make many mistakes. He may 
even cripple his own soul. He may sin. But the 
Divine injunction is to run every risk, face every evil, 
dip if need be into all the muck, and struggle on for 
liberty and brotherhood. 

The old Barth, as Doctor Dieffenbach ably points 
out, was the apostle of the defeated. The new Barth, 
as we think that he should have pointed out, is an 
apostle of the men who will accept death but who 


will never admit defeat. 
* * 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS DID NOT FAIL 
DITORIAL writers are filling much space these 
days commenting on the failure of the League of 
Nations. It is true that the League met on 
the 22d of May with thirteen former member nations 
absent. It had only small business on its agenda, 
and an atmosphere of gloom was reported from Geneva. 
All this is true, but the League has not failed. It has 
made distinctly useful contributions in the field of 
international co-operation in labor relations, public 
health and other matters. It has prevented several 
wars and delayed others. The League tried to pre- 
vent a great and brutal war of conquest in Ethiopia, 
It was impotent to prevent 
the theft of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
The record of the League of Nations is of course 
uneven. It is astory of many minor successes, which, 
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in the perspective of history, will be seen as much more 
important than we now regard them. Itisastory also 
of heartbreaking defeat in attempts to settle major 
controversies peacefully and justly. But where in all 
the long annals of man is there an instance in which 
men or nations tried a totally new device with com- 
plete success from the beginning? There has been no 
such occasion. All our yesterdays are days of partial 
success and partial failure. From every promising 
trial at better living which has disappointed us we 
have gained strength and wisdom. So it will be with 
the League of Nations. A great step forward was 
taken when fifty-eight nations banded together in a 
league to keep the peace. Men will not forget that 
league. After the war of words is ended, after the 
stupid economic war is over, perhaps after another 
brutal affair of mass murder, a stronger and wiser 
League of Nations will arise. It will be built on the 
lessons learned in the league that men said had failed. 
And men and nations will learn the way of peace and 
sanity partly because, with all their fumbling mis- 
takes, the men of 1919 did start a League of nations. 
|) fae = eae Oe 


* * 


WHEN WE BECOME VITRIOLIC 


EOPLE search far and wide for explanations of 
the decline and fall of this popular radio com- 
mentator, or of that brilliant columnist, or of 

some other prominent person in church or state. One 
explanation seldom used is to us simple and convinc- 
ing. People get tired of the man who is always spill- 
ing vitriol. To be sure there are the low-grade folks 
who lap up vitriol. They constitute the following of 
some broadcasters. But the speaker or writer who 
has a following of cultured, intelligent people, or of 
even average people, loses the following when he be- 
comes a perpetual cynic or a common scold. It is 
highly creditable to human nature that this is so. 
Endless denunciation eventually bores, and bore- 
dom dissipates a following quicker even than the ex- 
pression of opinions with which we disagree. 
*k * 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM LYON 
PHELPS* 

HEN William Lyon Phelps finished the proof- 

W sheets of his autobiography, he discovered 

that he had filled 986 pages. Fortunately for 

us he and the publishers went ahead with it. It is the 

story of a rich, full, many-sided literary life, of a 

teacher set in a prominent place who loved teaching, 

of a writer and a lecturer who dealt with many themes, 
and of a lovable magnetic man. 

If our subscribers have not read this book let 
them take note of this bit from the preface: “It is 
possible that readers who admire consistency may 
think I am either superficial or insincere in my admira- 
tion for writers of antagonistic or irreconcilable views. 
But intellectual curiosity annihilates consistency. 
How is it possible to be consistent in such a tragi- 
comedy as this world where God Himself seems so 
inconsistent?” 


*William Lyon Phelps: Autobiography with Letters. Ox- 
ford University Press: New York, London, Toronto. $3.75. 


It is not a book to be finished in a few sittings. 
It is what Jonathan of ““The Jonathan Papers”’ called 
“a comfortable book” to leave around all winter near 
the open fire. What a variety of guests we can have 
during such a winter! Emma Eames, Helen Wills 
Moody, Henry Ford, Nathan Strauss, Anthony Hope, 
Gene Tunney, George Moore, Edna Ferber, Vachel 
Lindsay, Barrie, Jones, Taft—-we can not take time 
to tell all of them. But Billy Phelps tells simply and 
naturally how his life touched all these other lives, 
what they said, and what he himself thinks of their 
achievements. Through the 986 pages there runs 
evidence that man is not lost, but is on the way to 
salvation. It is a book that recognizes evil but 
shows clearly the good in the world and the infinite 
number of people that a good God is using to perfect 
It: 


Ki, 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Department of Church Extension of the 
A. U. A. in co-operation with the Community Church 
of New York City has arranged a series of summer 
meetings in New York especially for World’s Fair 
visitors, to be held at Town Hall Sundays at eleven 
a.m. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot opens the series June 18. 
Doctor Holmes preaches through July. 


Make the class of 1939 aware of the fact that if 
democracy is lost there can be no class of 1949 or of 
1959 that will be worth counting. This in substance 
is what scientists and educators are proclaiming. 
“Read at every commencement in the land the mani- 
festo of 1500 men of science published last December 
as part of the program.”’ 


By the closest vote taken at the Methodist Unit- 
ing Conference in Kansas City, 384 to 371, a proposal 
to grant women full clergy rights was defeated. At 
present they can be ordained but cannot vote in Gen- 
eral Conferences. 


Is there a better summing up of the state of re- 
ligion than in the words of Doctor Hocking? ‘“‘We 
do not care to be better. We can not make ourselves 
care. But we find that we do care when we learn that 
God cares.” 


If we are willing to give up war profits and make 
our influence felt on Congress we can stop Japan 
“dead in her tracks” in her war on China. We are 
giving her one half of her war materials. 


Amid all the pessimistic pronouncements upon 
the state of the nation it is salutary to reflect upon the 
powerful figures in politics and government who have 
gone to prison recently. 


“In spite of all the attacks upon education,” 
said Herbert Hoover recently, “the fact remains that 
the American colleges are doing a good job.” 


Washington is a beehive of activity getting ready 
for the General Convention in October. 
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VI— War and Reaction 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


N Monday, May 27, 1861, Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
Universalist minister, scholar, and president of 
Tufts College, died at the untimely age of sixty- 
four. On Friday, May 31, Dr. A. A. Miner delivered 
at the service on College Hill a commemorative address 
which reveals two things: first, Dr. Miner’s grief over 
the loss of a valued friend and trusted fellow worker; 
second, the horror and amazement of the speaker and 
his fellow churchmen at the calamity that had be- 
fallen their country. Reading Dr. Miner’s address one 
almost hears the thunder of the guns firing on Fort 
Sumter. It was the speech of a man whose world was 
crumbling around him. It reflected uncertainty and 
confusion but, finally, a resolute determination to 
meet the inevitable tragedy. 

Dr. Miner’s attitude on this occasion doubtless 
reflected that of thousands of his fellow churchmen. 
For the world in which Universalists for more than 
two generations had been working to lift up the 
fallen, strengthen the weak, educate the ignorant and 
reform the vicious—in which they had agitated against 
war and prayed for peace—this world indeed was 
crumbling around them. In May of that year, 1861, 
the Universalist General Reform Association met in 
Boston for the last time. Shortly afterwards its mem- 
bers were scattered, engaged in the struggle to save 
the very hfe of the nation. 

The Civil War brought most reform movements 
in our Church, as in every other Church, to an abrupt 
standstill. Indeed, it did to us what every war does— 
it turned the energies of people to the one great de- 
structive activity of the moment. Presently, editors, 
college professors, ministers and laymen, who had but 
recently been wholeheartedly engaged in the work of a 
Church that proclaimed universal brotherhood, were 
reluctantly adjusting themselves to a war which they 
came to regard as inevitable. 
greatest editor, that of Dr. George H. Emerson, came 
one of the saddest pieces of apologetic writing in our 
literature. In the Universalist Quarterly for October, 
1861, Dr. Emerson in an article on “Christianity and 
the War” said: ‘A large portion of the Christian 
community have, under the test of a great national 
crisis, recently undergone a change of conviction, or at 
least of feeling on the subject of war. We do not wish 
to hide, nor to explain away, the fact, that, in our own 
case the change has been both profound and sudden.” 
Then after a long and careful argument, in which he 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the preser- 
vation of the Union was absolutely necessary to con- 
serve all other values, and that the government was 
then threatened by force, he concluded that his posi- 
tion and that of his fellow churchmen must be that 
“this Christian duty requires that we sustain the 
government in its efforts to crush the unholy rebel- 
lion.”” Dr. Emerson concluded with a noble plea to 
his readers to refrain from all manner of hatred: ‘We 
acknowledge the authority of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and that authority commands us to use the 


From the pen of our | 


sword—to use the sword because no other resort can 
be effective—to use the sword, not in a spirit of malice 
or retaliation, but in love and pity toward those whose 
infatuation compels the dread alternative.” 

Dr. Emerson’s position was that of the majority 
of his fellow churchmen. In that mood they sup- 
ported the Civil War. In addition to the services 
rendered by those in military units and by ministers 
acting as chaplains with the fighting forces, many did 
notable work in relief agencies. The United States 
Sanitary Commission was the outstanding clearing- 
house for the relief and care of soldiers. The chair- 
man of the commission, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, en- 
listed the services early in the war of one of our out- 
standing laywomen, Mary A. Livermore. Through 
the entire war Mrs. Livermore did important or- 
ganization work for the Sanitary Commission. She 
spoke, raised money, kept records, and arranged for 
large quantities of supplies. Others in our fellowship 
also helped the commission: an item in one of the war- 
time issues of The Universalist, under the caption, 
“Going to the Front,’ states that “Rev. G. H. Emer- 
son, Rev. J. F. Powers, and Professor John P. Marshall 
of Tufts College are to start for Grant’s army on Sun- 
day evening under the direction of the Sanitary Com- 
mission to care for the sick and the wounded. Profes- 
sor Marshall returned but a few weeks since from a 
similar mission.’’ This item shows how badly broken 
up our church work was when we remember that these 
three men were respectively an editor, a minister and 
a college professor. 

Clara Barton did her part in caring for the 
wounded, as everyone knows, and her story needs no 
retelling here. She was, however, but one of many 
Universalists who did what they could to bind up the 
wounds of the fallen and comfort the sorrowing. The 
life of Abel Thomas came to an untimely end through 
overexertion in Washington hospitals. Charles Spear, 
also, as chaplain in the same overcrowded hospitals, 
wore himself out and died of overwork. These are but 
a few of the host of Universalists who throughout that 
fratricidal war expressed their Christian spirit through 
labors of love and mercy. 

Once they got into it, our Church fathers stayed 
with the Civil War. Not for them any quick or easy 
surrender, or any peace short of the preservation of 
the whole nation. On October 8, 1864, in General Con- 
vention assembled they passed a resolution—a great 
one—which recalls that noblest of all utterances on 
the war, Lincoln’s second inaugural address. It reads 
in part: “Whereas, the fearful war, with which our 
nation has been scourged for years, still continues, and 
makes additional demands on our courage, energy, 
patience and faith, therefore, resolved, that we recog- 
nize in it the punishment of our people for their per- 
sistent arrogance and oppression. We cannot there- 
fore hope for the return of peace through efforts to rivet 
anew the chains of the bondsman, or to perpetuate the 
former glaring inconsistencies between our profession 
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of love of liberty, and the support of slavery... . 
Resolved, that, while we gratefully accord the meed of 
praise to Grant, Sherman and their brave associates 
. . . . we desire to place on record our admiration for, 
and gratitude to, the common soldiers and sailors, who, 
with little hope of distinction and fame, have cheer- 
fully periled their lives for country and humanity. 
While so many are found ready to serve, as well as to 
be served, we will not despair of the republic. Resolved, 
that, while we recollect that it was not alone by the 
sword of Joshua, but also by the uplifted arm of Moses, 
that Israel prevailed, we still recognize the power of 
earnest trustful prayer. Most reverently, therefore, 
will we continue to supplicate the God of Sabaoth 
that justice and equity may be done in our land, that 
anarchy and misrule may be checked, that righteous- 
ness may triumph and peace speedily return.”’ In this 
resolution one finds an element always present among 
Universalists, an abiding sense of the primary value 
and dignity of the common man. It also reveals more 
than words can adequately express the spiritual 
tragedy through which the subscribers to that resolu- 
tion were passing. They were good men, men of 
peace, caught up in the hell of war. 

Our people did not entirely forget their gospel 
and its great peaceful ethical ideals during the war. 
The Rev. Bernard Peters, at one time minister in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Hartford, Conn., and later 
owner and publisher of The Walliamsburgh Times, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y., wrote an article in the October, 
1864, Quarterly on ‘Universalism, Its Relation to the 
Politics of the Age.” This contains all the essentials 
of the American dream. It stated, as the aim of our 
Church, the endeavor to bring to all men equality 
of opportunity, justice, enlightened penology, peace 
and freedom. ‘We believe emphatically in the 
Fatherhood of God, and therefore its sequence, the 
Brotherhood of Man. This to us is the moral pivot 
upon which the system of Christian ethics hinges. 
This is the great central and practical doctrine of 
Christianity. . . . As citizens (we) are called upon 
to favor those measures that are just, not toward this 
or that class, but toward all classes.” 

As the war drew to a close some at least of our 
leaders began to think about the problems of peace. 
In the same issue of The Universalist, April 15, 1865, 
which carried an account of the fall of Richmond and 
the surrender of Lee’s army, there appeared an edi- 
torial on ‘‘Responsibilities of Peace.’’ In this the 
editor was in harmony with the spirit of Lincoln when 
he said: ‘‘In the settlement, all thought of revenge, 
all desire for revenge, must be repressed. Every life 
that is sacrificed, every person that is imprisoned, 
every ‘rebel’ that is expatriated over and above what 
the public safety demands, is so much of wanton re- 
venge and must entail its fearful penalty. Amnesty 
and pardon for all that may be safely restored to 
citizenship is the imperative requirement of Christian 
statesmanship.”’ The very next issue of the paper, 
however, carried an account of the assassination of 
Lincoln, and from then on the editorial tone stiffened 
to a point not far from revenge, reflecting the horror 
and intense indignation of the country at the murder. 
For a time the editor advocated following President 
Johnson’s policy of moderation, but soon broke with 
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this position. In spite of the editorial wrath, which 
judging by reactions represented the temper of the 
readers, the paper at this time began to editorialize 
on the need of Universalism for the South and to issue 
calls for workers to go south. The columns of The 
Universalist also carried much matter stressing the 
education of both the poor whites and the Negroes of 
the South and declaring that the Negro by his loyalty 
had earned the ballot. 

In July of 1865 The Universalist carried the first 
extended editorial expression of worry over whether 
or not we as Universalists were then distinctive 
enough. The question asked was whether or not we 
were merely “‘a movement” or “a denomination.” 
The editor’s feeling was that we should be a distinct 
denomination, and that we had perhaps been too much 
of a mere movement. This was the way our people 
were reacting immediately following the war. With 
prophetic insight the great E. H. Chapin saw the tre- 
mendous social ethical issues that lay ahead for Amer- 
ica, and expressed his convictions in an address at 
the Anniversary Meetings in Boston in 1866. Said 
Chapin: “There will be a long tough fight between 
the dollar and the Decalogue, between the personal 
pronoun I and the Golden Rule.’”’ Other minority 
voices were raised, seeking to bring the influence of 
the Universalist Church to bear on the evils of the 
time. Asa Saxe, minister at Rochester, N. Y., and 
editor of The Universalist Register, wrote in the 
Quarterly on ‘“‘The Waste of Moral Forces’’: ‘‘In order 
to economize fully the moral forces of religion it must 
be separated from secular questions. But how? By 
compelling it to stand away from them and ignore 
them altogether? Is it to be done by walling it up 
in a church and never suffering it to cross its threshold 
into the activities of life? Can we do it by putting 
the minister into stocks and commanding him to talk 
of nothing more modern than the flood or the over- 
throw of Sodom?” ‘‘No,” said Saxe, ‘‘the world 
needs a closer contact with religion and religion needs 
a closer contact with the world.” Religious men 
“should become themselves leaders in forming public 
opinion, establishing popular customs, and shaping 
public policy.”’ In this fight Universalists later did 
yeoman service for the Golden Rule, but at that time 
they were not so much interested in such expression of 
their religion as pre-war Universalists had been. 
Instead of reviving the Reform Association they 
turned their attention to the reorganization of their 
church machinery. 

The main interest of the Universalists of the time 
was expressed in the report “On the State of the 
Church,” presented at the General Convention of 
1870 and signed by J. Smith Dodge, Jr., J. W. White 
and H. L. Hayward. Said the committee: ‘““‘The most 
striking feature of the last decade of our first century 
has been a tendency to organize.”’ There were special 
reasons for this emphasis. Highteen seventy marked 
the turn of a century since the landing of John Murray 
in America. As early as 1868 plans were started for a 
fitting centennial convention at Gloucester, Mass. 
All conventions, associations and churches were urged 
to take part. The project involved raising a com- 
memorative Murray Fund of $200,000 and other 
special moneys for our educational institutions. At 
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he Buffalo Convention in 1869 the Universalist 
Woman’s Centenary Aid Association was organized to 
help raise this fund, and at the Centennial Convention 
reported having raised over $33,000 during the pre- 
ceding year. All this activity was good in itself and 
gave our people a mighty lift of spirit. The 1870 
Centennial is accounted by some of our historians one 
of the high spots of the last century. Certainly it was 
widely observed, for, in addition to the great conven- 
tion at Gloucester in September, there were mass 
meetings in many cities. At several of these meet- 
ings that outstanding Universalist layman, Horace 
Greeley, was the principal speaker. 

The reaction of the time was real and twofold. 
It lost sight of the ethical emphasis and overstressed 
the ecclesiastical. The committee reporting on the 
state of the Church at the Centennial Convention 
pointed out as part of the “most striking feature” of 
the decade “the increasing importance attached to 
baptism, to public pledges of Christian faith, to the 
dedication of children, to the Eucharist, to prayer 
meetings, etc.”’ This was a far cry from the Univer- 
salists of 1790, who very definitely eschewed any re- 
quirements on such things, ‘as this diversity of 
opinions has often been the means of dividing Chris- 
tians who were united by the same spirit in more es- 
sential articles.” 


__ Perhaps this preoccupation with organization and 
with forms accounts for the great mistake which our 
people made at the Centennial Convention when they 
omitted the liberty clause in incorporating the Declara- 
tion of Faith in their new constitution. The conven- 
tion did a good thing in revising its laws and adopting a 
constitution which made for more effective corporate 
organization, but the omission of the liberty clause 
from the Declaration of Faith was a “spiritual aberra- 
tion,’ as Dr. Frederic W. Perkins said in an address de- 
livered at Gloucester in 1920. Dr. Perkins character- 
ized the omission of the historic liberty clause in words 
that exactly fit the act: “The ideal of the unity of 
spiritual freemen was exchanged for the lockstep of 
the theological drillmaster. The attempt, albeit un- 
conscious, was made to ‘Prussianize’ the native 
spiritual freedom of the Universalist faith. The letter 
of the Church law was in irrepressible conflict with 
its historic spirit.” 

This doubtless is the reason why the editor of the 
Independent, looking at us from the outside and 
commenting on our centennial, saw a tendency ‘‘to 
retreat back to Orthodoxy among Universalists.’’ 
And so it was. But our “historic spirit’? was not 
changed but only temporarily suppressed by the mood 
of the period. Soon it reasserted itself and once more 
the horizons of Universalism broadened. 


The Meeting of the Publishing House Trustees 


T least once each year, the trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House meet in Boston to 
hear reports, discuss policies and elect officers. 

This year the trustees were guests of the editor of the 
Leader at luncheon, May 24, in the Colonial Room 
of the Hotel Westminster. Those present were Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, president, the Rev. John E. Wood, 
clerk, George A. Upton, treasurer, and the following 
trustees: A. I. Bicknell, George B. Ladd, G. H. Lein- 
ing, Arthur E. Mason, A. Ernest Walters, Warren B. 
Lovejoy, Robert F. Needham, Herbert D. Goff, 
B. B. Gibbs, Robert M. Rice, Ernest W. Davis, Ernest 
T. Marble, Ernest C. Jones, and Flint M. Bissell. 
Also present were Emerson H. Lalone and John van 
Schaick, Jr. A special message was sent to Eben H. 
Prescott, who had resigned, conveying the warm 
friendship of the board. 

The central feature of the meeting was the ad- 
dress of the manager, Dr. Lalone, which won the en- 
thusiastic support of all present. It was the unani- 
mous opinion that it would be a service to the cause to 
publish it. It was as follows: 


The Manager’s Report 


To the trustees and directors of the Universalist 
Publishing House your manager presents herewith 
his report for the year ending March 31, 1939. 

“T have received the books from London, and 
will send you as many as you wish if you will let me 
know (soon),” wrote the first manager of our publish- 
ing interests in 1787. That publisher was John 
Murray and he was writing to his friend Thomas 
FitzGerald in Philadelphia. 

Being manager of the Universalist Publishing 


House brings one into association with both the past 
and the living present of Universalism. I feel par- 
ticularly for the first manager of our publishing ac- 
tivities when I read his earliest report, made not in a 
comfortable hotel to a well-dressed and intelligent 
board but from a temporary lodging place, in a letter 
to a distant and probably impecunious friend. That 
report John Murray wrote in the fall of 1772, saying: 
“T have been necessitated to part with my horse for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses attendant upon 
the reprinting the specimens of apostolic preaching 
selected from the writings of Mr. Relly.” As it has 
ever been, the road of religious publishers (and their 
directors) is still bumpy. We have not yet had to 
sell our Fords and Lincolns to support this work of our 
Church, but we are going to have to sacrifice a week’s 
supply of gasoline or a month at the theater for that 
cause right soon if it is to carry on. Whatever we do 
here today, and in future years, our ancestors were of 
such stuff that they did not hesitate to sacrifice even 
the equivalent of their Fords to spread the good news 
of God’s fatherhood and man’s brotherhood. And the 
dividends have been rich in liberalizing and Chris- 
tianizing American life. Sometime in the first half 
of the nineteenth century the Quaker-Universalist 
preacher Abel Thomas traveled through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and possibly Virginia. Wherever he went 
he left books and pamphlets. Shortly after the be- 
ginning of the second half of the century one of the 
books fell into the hands of a youth named Quillen 
H. Shinn. That book was George W. Quinby’s 
“The Salvation of Christ,’ a Universalist interpre- 
tation of Christianity. Dr. Shinn later told how 
that little book converted him to Universalism. He 
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recalled riding slowly on horseback through the forest 
of West Virginia ‘‘reading a thin worn volume named 
“The Salvation of Christ.’ ’’ Quillen H. Shinn was our 
greatest missionary. He established over thirty 
churches, many of which are today alive and serving 
their communities well. That little book written by 
George W. Quinby, editor of The Star in the West, 
published at Cincinnati, doubtless comprised a series 
of the editor’s articles. 

Thus are we indebted to our past. Indeed, we 
are here today only because of that past. What of the 
present? The Universalist Publishing House has given 
a good year of service to the Universalist fellowship. 
Our book, church, and church school supply service 
did exceptionally well. Of no small importance is the 
fact that this department has become a real service 
bureau for our people far from buying centers. We 
sell everything from Bibles to church bulletin boards 
and pulpit furniture. The secret of this success lies 
in two factors, better advertising and the unfailing 
courtesy and efficiency of Miss Dora J. Brown and her 
associates in the book room. 

We continue to publish The Christian Register for 
our Unitarian friends, and the arrangement is saving 
both denominations a substantial sum. To the 
Publishing House it means cutting down our overhead 
about one-third. 

In connection with the publication of The Chris- 
tian Leader and The Christian Register we are doing an 
increasing volume of reprint and pamphlet work. 
Of Universalist pamphlet literature 117,880 pieces 
were turned out during the last twelve months. This 
output ranged all the way from envelope insertions 
to substantial pamphlets on religious education and 
program material for the General Convention and its 
auxiliary organizations. Every department of our 
work has had more printed propaganda through this 
method than it could possibly have had otherwise. 
In addition to this work we have turned out over 26,000 
pieces of similar pamphlet material for the Unitarians. 

The Helper, our church school quarterly for high 
school age and adults, has been published under the 
editorial supervision of the General Sunday School 
Association. We show a loss on the Helper, but it is 
strictly a bookkeeping loss. The quality of the ma- 
terial has been excellent and we have had a good re- 
sponse considering that the present subject matter 
is a radical departure from that of the past. The four 
quarters of this period were, “Attitudes of the Mature 
Mind,” a symposium edited by the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
“Social Implications of Universalism,’ by Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner, “The Development of Human 
Nature,” by the Rev. Carl H. Olson, and (just com- 
pleted) ‘‘The Partnership of Religion and Science,” 
by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. All four units have been 
published in such a way that they may be sold at any 
date, and there will be a small but steady income from 
their sale in the future which will be clear gain. This 
is so because the General Sunday School Association 
is recommending them for use in our schools. From 
careful analysis of the past year I believe that we are 
justified in continuing the Helper. 

The treasurer has told you that our net loss this 
year was $8,960, $6,910 of which is chargeable to The 
Christian Leader, our principal and most important 


publication. I hope you have observed that it cost 
$1,014 less to publish the Leader this year than last. 
Our deficit this year is $2,370 below that of last year. 
Without blinking the fact that the $6,910 loss on the 
Leader is a real one and money gone, it should be re- 
membered that this is due in part to the fact that out 
of current income originally designed to support the 
Leader we had to pay $2,000 interest on gold notes and 
$1,000 pension. These obligations we shall not always 
have. Nevertheless, while we have them we must 
give them prior rights, and so we are not out of the 
woods. The improvement is not due to increase in 
subscription income, I am sorry to say. The Leader 
indeed has lost slightly in subscription income. This 
is partly attributable to the removal of bad accounts 
from our lists—a long and painful but necessary proc- 
ess. We now have a healthy list of subscribers com- 
pared to last year, although it is now slightly under 
3,500. Our improvement, or rather help, came from 
the Publishing House sustaining fund which was 
started at this time last year. This fund brought us 
$2,800 from individuals, churches, State Conventions, 
and the General Convention. The State Conven- 
tions contributed $976 of this, Massachusetts $250, 
New York $250, New Hampshire $100, Illinois $100, 
Connecticut $200, and Pennsylvania $76. 

On January 7 we started producing the Leader on 
a twenty-four page basis instead of thirty-two. This 
reduces our paper bill, labor, and postage substan- 
tially. The Leader budget figures on this basis for the 
twelve months from April 1, 1989, to April 1, 1940, 
will be $13,387, as against $14,474 for last year. 

Taking our other expenses and figuring the Leader 
at $13,387, our total needs for this year will be $17,948. 
There is just one way to get what we need, that is to 
double the contributions from the State Conventions, 
making $1,800, to raise the individual contributions 
from $500 last year to $1,200 this year, to keep the 
other present sources of help, and to get one thousand 
extra paid subscriptions. This plus the present income 
from subscriptions and advertising would balance our 
budget. 

This is a very difficult assignment, but I am sure 
that it can be done, and I am fully convinced that it 
must be done for the good of our Church and for the 
cause of liberal Christianity. First, let us consider 
the possibility of subscriptions. We have been work- 
ing just two years and three months on this subscrip- 
tion drive. For a number of years before that there 
had been no systematic drive. During last year we 
sent out thousands of sample copies of the Leader. 
New church members now get sample copies and a 
letter and subscription blanks and follow-up letters 
or cards. Results are slow but I am convinced that 
we are going to get subscriptions in number. Second, 
I have already asked the Massachusetts Convention 
executive committee to double last year’s appropria- 
tion, and I am confident that they will do so. Ihave 
withheld other requests pending this meeting. I 
want the state trustees to see to it that we get a 
doubled, and if possible larger, contribution. And I 
am going to ask you too to help me get that $1,200 
from individuals. I wrote the other day to the people 
who helped last year and asked each to increase his 
or her contribution this year. By return mail I hada 
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check from one of our state trustees, not present today, 
increasing his donation fifty percent. Others can do 
the same if you will help me make the need clear to 
them. We must have liquid cash at once. 

Then suppose we succeed in this scheme! What 
of another year? Frankly, I think such support, in 
decreasing amounts, will have to be maintained for 
perhaps four or five years, that is until we build up our 
list and shake off some of the extraneous load of finan- 
cial liability. But again I say, it can be done and for 
our Church it must be done. 

Why this insistence? The other day I went 
through the Leaders for the last twelve months. There 
actually is the warp and woof of a year of Universalist 
effort. There the fellowship speaks, literally from 
Maine to Alabama, and from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. Over a hundred Universalist clergymen and 
laymen outside the staff contributed. They wrote on 
every major project that we are engaged in and on 
nearly every conceivable subject that is dear to us. 
Whether it was the beloved Eleanor Forbes of Maine 
writing on ‘The Great Silent Forces of Loyalty, Love 
and Law,” or the young Harmon Gehr of Ohio on 
“The Revolutionary Significance of Universalism,” 
or Dr. Ratcliff of Boston on “The Church Program 
Manual,” or the new General Superintendent on “A 
New Universalist Church in California,’ it was Uni- 
versalism speaking to the world. Sometimes they 
brought their Universalism to bear on the great prob- 
lems of our time, sometimes they spoke to the in- 
dividual soul on the problems of all time, but always 
they spoke the word of Universalism through the 
printed page. That word went into hundreds of 
communities as well as into college libraries. It has 
helped the morale of Universalists in thousands of 
places. There, too, in these pages of the Leader were 
articles on religious education for the small school and 
the country church. There were accounts of changes 
in great pastorates. The outside world of religion 
was not neglected. Great editorials that brought 
light to thousands have been written by Dr. van 
Schaick. One such, centered around the life of a 
humble laborer, was reprinted by a great corporation. 
Another, calling men and women to combat the voices 
of hate that are raised around us by voices and deeds 


of love, was reprinted by an interdenominational 
journal. Scores of his editorials are quoted by other 
journals, both religious and lay. A Methodist journal 
last month used for its leading Easter editorial a 
contribution by Dr. van Schaick. In story and picture 
our summer institutes and homes and diabetic camp 
have been‘ publicized in the Leader these past twelve 
months. The Tufts Papers on Religion, a fine sym- 
posium, now in book form, ran serially in the Leader. 
There were also the stories of those whom we had 
worked with and learned to respect and to love who 
slipped away from this life—Stella Cushing, Vincent 
Tomlinson, Theodore Fischer, H. P. Morrell and 
many others. Through all the months in the spirit of 
those living and dead this journal of ours has stood for 
religious and civic freedom and a square deal for all 
men and classes of men in this world of rising intol- 
erance and hate. 

This is your Christian Leader. There are in this 
country today eighty periodical publications which in 
the name of Christianity are busily engaged in fo- 
menting race, religious and class hatred. Shall we re- 
tire and leave the field to them? The Catholic Cough- 
lin and the Protestant Gerald Smith broadcast and 
publish weekly their tirades against the things we 
hold most dear and in the name of religion undermine 
both religion and democracy. This is no day for 
liberal retreat in any field, and least of all in the field 
of journalism. If these apostles of hate win their 
game everything we value goes down in ruin and we 
and our Church with it. 

And so without a blush I ask you to double both 
your efforts and your contributions to The Christian 
Leader. As 1 look at you I think of Henry Bowen, the 
Universalist layman who, in 1819, a time as difficult 
as this, dared to risk his living by printing a Universal- 
ist magazine. I think of Abel Thomas distributing 
books and periodicals, and of Quillen H. Shinn being 
converted to Universalism by the writing of a Uni- 
versalist editor of long ago. And I remember John 
Murray, who sold his horse to pay for the first Uni- 
versalist publication in the United States. Because I 
believe you are their spiritual descendants I know you 
will help me do this thing so that our children may 
have a chance to grow up in a free Christian America. 


The Gospel According to John 


Noble E. McLaughlin 


N arecent service in the Wausau (Wis.) Universalist 
church each part was created by someone named 
John. The organ prelude was by Johann §S. 
Bach; the anthem was by Sir John Stainer, with the 
words by St. John of the Bible; the words of the solo 
“Repent Ye” were the words of John the Baptist and 
the music by John P. Scott; the responsive service was 
from the Epistles of John and the Affirmation of Faith 
was by John van Schaick; the hymns were by John 
Newton, John of Damascus and John Wesley, and the 
offertory and postlude were by John A. West. These 
names were not put together haphazard, but were 
used to impress upon our minds that there is a gospel 
according to John. 

John is one of the most popular names in the world. 


Probably more parents have given their sons and 
daughters the name John, or some form of the name, 
than any other. There are a number of Johns in the 
Bible—John the Baptist, John the disciple, St. John 
of the gospel and the Epistles and John of the book of 
Revelation. Other forms of the name John in the 
Bible are Hannah, the mother of Samuel, Anna the 
prophetess of St. Luke, Annas the high priest, and 
others. There have been more popes by the name of 
John than of any other name. There is a great host of 


_kings, queens, statesmen, writers, and leaders who 


have borne the name of John or some of its forms. It 
is interesting to note how important the name of John 
is as the patron saint of the denominations. There is 
John the Baptist for the Baptists, John Calvin, John 
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Knox and Jonathan Edwards for the Presbyterians, 
John Wesley for the Methodists, John Huss for the 
Moravians, and John Murray for the Universalists. 

I want to point out a few conspicuous Johns of 
history and with a few words tell what the emphasis 
of their gospel has been. Most of the Johns of history 
have believed that the gospel which they preached was 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 
For them it has been ‘“‘the good news,” ‘‘the glad 
tidings” that the world needed to know and heed. 

There was a gospel according to John the Baptist. 
This John appeared very abruptly, preached dramati- 
cally, and met a tragic end. His message was brief, 
but forceful and ominous. The time was fulfilled. 
Terrible things were to happen. Wrath was to come. 
Already the signs were in evidence. The axe was at 
the root of the tree. One was coming with a fan in his 
hand to separate the wheat and chaff. Repent! Get 
ready! Be prepared! A baptism of fire rather than 
water was before them. It was the message of fear. 
Unknown terror and disaster were coming unless the 
people accepted John’s conclusions and repented. It 
is the message of many a John in this world, of the 
Baptist’s time and ours. The repentance of John was 
the repentance of fear. The repentance of Jesus was 
the repentance of conviction. Jesus said of John, 
“Among those born of woman there is none greater 
than John the Baptist, but he that is the least in the 
kingdom of God is greater than he.” 

The gospel according to St. John is that found in 
the fourth gospel and the three epistles. It is the gospel 
of Divine Love. John’s keynote was “‘God is Love” 
and God so loved the world that He sent the incarna- 
tion of divine love to the earth. He that sees this 
light, and walks in this light, and lives in this light, has 
fellowship with Jesus and God. This is the life eter- 
nal, to know that love and to live it. “This is the 
condemnation, that light has come into the world, 
but men loved darkness because their deeds were 
evil.”’ It was the thought from the beginning with 
God, that love should rule in the relationships of men, 
but men by their hate and blindness have thwarted 
and denied this truth of God. Love will save the 
world. Hate will damn the world. John’s gospel is 
one of the great and eternal truths of the world. 
Jesus came that we may have life and have it more 
abundantly. 

The next gospel of a John of history is that of 
John the Revelator, or of the Isle of Patmos. An exile 
from his beloved homeland, this John had suffered 
much. The ties which bound him to native land, 
friends, loved ones and everything dear to him had 
been severed. He undoubtedly endured much physi- 
cally and suffered greatly for his faith. From this un- 
ending exile, there was no release. The months 
lengthened into years, the years into decades. The 
sea became for him symbol of separation. All earthly 
things became symbols, but God was beyond the 
symbols. The symbols would pass, but God would 
endure. His gospel then became one of endurance 
and faithfulness. “Be thou faithful unto death and I 
will give you a crown of life.” Itisa gospel of cour- 
age for all who endure great tribulation in this world. 
‘Hor there shall be a new heaven and a new earth, for 
the first heaven and earth have passed away. There 


_ and unconsciously. 


shall be no more sea.’”’ Nor sighing, nor suffering; 
there shall be no more death nor night. All tears 
shall be wiped from their eyes. For God still lives and 
He is eternal and makes all things new. 

And now let us cross many centuries to find another 
John and think of his gospel. That John is John Cal- 
vin and with him we group two others who believed 
and preached his gospel. They are John Knox and 
Jonathan Edwards. These Johns were the expounders 
of the gospel of predestination, in which it was held 
that God created some souls for everlasting happiness 
and some for everlasting misery. Heaven and hell were 
not your choice, but the irrevocable decision of God. 
Why was this done? God “for his own glory” ordains 
whatever comes to pass. Man simply must submit. 
Man is totally depraved, morally dead. Christ pur- 
chases with his blood all that are given to him, but his 
sacrifice was not for all. This was the gospel of divine 
decision and unavoidable destiny. 

John Wesley didn’t accept this. To him there 
was something in it that did not ring true. He was 
convinced that men were foreordained neither to 
heaven nor hell, they went to either by choice. No 
doubt most men deserved hell, but John Wesley found 
that there was such a thing as the “grace of God,” 
and because of that grace we are saved. Wesley 
preached that Christ died not for the elect, but for all. 
His was the gospel of divine grace. 

John Murray was a Methodist, but he was a 
Calvinistic one. He was a follower not of Wesley, 
but of Whitefield. Wesley and Whitefield parted 
company over the question of predestination. Murray 
accepted the thought of predestination, but in his 
study of the Bible came to the conclusion that all were 
predestined by God for salvation. “As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” ‘And 
I, if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.” The 
grace of Wesley became mercy with Murray. The 
nature of God was such and His power was such, that 
all must eventually be saved. Murray’s gospel was 
that since Christ died for all, God saves all. 

I have selected a few Johns of history and briefly 
indicated the gospel which they preached. There is 
one more and he is most important. That man is 
John Doe. He is the most numerous gentleman in the 
world. He is everywhere. And wherever he is, he is 
preaching a gospel of some kind. John Doe happens 
to be you and the man next to you and every other 
man. 
All the sermons of the world are not preached in 
the pulpit. Some sermon is preached by everyone who 
walks this earth. He preaches by what he says, by 
what he does, and above all by what heis. He preaches 
by his dress, for “the garb oft proclaims the man.” 
His mannerisms and his habits are eloquent witnesses 
of any man’s gospel. ‘What you are speaks so loudly 
I cannot hear what you say,” says Emerson. ‘‘Dead 
men tell no tales” is only partly true, for even the dead 
preach to us after they are gone. The Bible refers to 
“Abel, being dead, yet speaketh, because of his more 
acceptable sacrifice.”’ We preach to others consciously 
“Every man is some boy’s hero” 
and his influence goes far beyond his knowledge. 
There are “sermons in stones” avers Shakespeare, 
and there are in in you too. 
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Thomas Mann— Great German Democrat 
Leonard B. Gray 


HOMAS MANN will always be German to the 
core. Exiled from his beloved Germany, now 
an American citizen* living at Princeton, the 

great German novelist still considers himself primarily 
a German, and a writer primarily for the German 
people. In one of his American speeches he said: 
“From the beginning of my intellectual life I had felt 
myself in the happiest accord with the temper of my 
nation and at home in its intellectual traditions. I 
am better suited to represent those traditions than to 
become a martyr to them; far more fitted to add a little 
to the gaiety of the world than to foster conflict and 
hatred in it. Something very wrong must have hap- 
pened to make my life take so false and unnatural a 
turn.” 

Indeed, something very wrong did happen, and 
this something made the world see that this man, 
thoroughly German by tradition and temper, is a 
democrat who believes in the freedom of the in- 
dividual person and hates what has been going on in 
Germany since 1933. 

A sketch of Mann’s life will show how German is 
Germany’s greatest novelist. Thomas Mann was born 
June 6, 1875, in a prosperous and famous family, in 
the well-to-do trading city of Liibeck. He was truly 
an heir of the aristocracy of merchants and became 
Germany’s most profound interpreter of the bourgeois 
culture in which he was brought up. The boy’s child- 
hood was sheltered and happy, with his two brothers 
and two sisters, in the spacious and dignified house 
built by his father, and at Travemiinde on the Baltic 
where summer holidays gave the boy the brightest 
hours of his youth. 

His father died when Thomas was fifteen and the 
family’s large mercantile business was liquidated. 
His mother went to Munich to live and after a short 
period in an insurance office the boy joined her. A 
short period of study at the university followed, and 
then a year in Rome with his brother. This year, 
Mann says, was the most crucial of his life, for during 
it he had for the first time the necessary leisure, peace 
of mind, and opportunity to write. While at Rome he 
started ‘‘Buddenbrooks,”’ his first novel, and while 
there also his stories, especially “Little Herr Fried- 
mann,” began to attract attention. 

On his return to Munich he spent a year on 
Simplicissmus, the brilliant literary periodical. But 
chiefly he was reading Nietzsche, and Schopenhauer, 
and with the Schopenhauerian shadow falling on its 
pages, according to some critics, finishing “‘Budden- 
brooks.”” This ‘bourgeois novel,’ depicting the rise, 
decay, and disintegration of merchant family life, ap- 
peared in 1900. It caught on slowly at first, but 
gradually with the praise of the critics as support rose 
to great popularity and to a sale of over a million copies 
during the next three decades. At the age of twenty- 
five Thomas Mann had published a classic. “My 
post was swollen,’ says the author, “money flowed 
in streams. My picture appeared in the papers, a 


*Mann applied for American citizenship May 2, 1938. 


plete his novel. 


hundred pens made copy of the product of my se- 
cluded hours, the world embraced me amid congratu- 
lations and shouts of praise.’ 

All circles were opened to him. Society took him 
up. And in the drawing rooms of a professor of mathe- 
matics he met the professor’s daughter, Katja Prings- . 
heim, whom he married in February of 1905. From 
that day until Hitler came to power in January, 1933, 
his life was crowned with success and happiness. His 
fame and position grew constantly with his novels 
such as “Tristan,” “Tonio Krdéger,’’ ‘Fiorenza,”’ 
“Royal Highness,” ‘‘Death in Venice,” and in 1924 
“The Magic Mountain,” concerning which Ludwig 
Lewisohn has written, ‘‘the first great novel toward the 
making of which have gone the full intellectual re- 
sources of the twentieth century.’”’ And now he was 
probably the most respected of living authors. In 
1929 Mann received the Nobel Prize for literature and 
the German and non-political man in him spoke in 
these words: “I should do well to lay the prize which 
is more or less fortuitously associated with my name 
at the feet of my country and countrymen, the coun- 
try and people with whom I and my kind feel closer 
sympathy now than we did during the thunderous 
period of their expanding power.”’ 

In 1926 the idea of the “Joseph”’ story had come 
to his mind, and now he began a thorough study of the 
biblical narrative. He made excursions into arche- 
ology, and went on a trip to Egypt and Palestine. 
And near the age of sixty he began writing a series of 
books which will doubtless be called his masterpieces. 
In these “Joseph”? books Mann goes beyond his race 
and age to the universal and timeless, penetrates into 
the fathomless well of humanity, and captures the aura 
of eternity that surrounds the stories of Jacob. In this 
prodigious feat of the imagination with passages of 
superb beauty Mann shows us through his description 
of an ancient civilization the fundamental instincts of 
man. He makes us see that the problems of the 
human soul and the compulsions of human behavior 
are not different today than when Joseph dreamed in 
his tent and saw himself exalted above his fellows. 
It is the story of the rising of the barbarian against 
civilization, of the revolt of the masses against the 
intellectual. 

It was inevitable that a mind of such dimensions 
and of such conceptions of history and man should 
revolt against what was about to happen in the country 
Mann will always love above every other country. 
He was nearing the end of his first volume when the 
Reichstag went up in flames. In voluntary exile he left 
Germany because he could not see the ideals for which 
he lived—freedom, social decency, the integrity of the 
individual conscience—violated so outrageously be-— 
fore his eyes. The exile was an intellectual descendant 
of Goethe and Germany was no longer Goethe’s land. 
He took a house in Ziirich and settled down to com- 
He kept silent about the Nazi state 
until 1936, when he denounced it as an enemy of 
Christianity, of occidental morality, of civilization 
itself. The reaction in his own country against him 
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was to be expected. His books were destroyed, his 
lands confiscated, and his name stricken off the roll 
of honorary doctors at the University of Bonn. 
Mann published the exchange of letters between him- 
self and the university, defended his views, called upon 
all creative artists to take up the fight against bar- 
barism, and showed the world. quite suddenly how a 
non-political man could become vehemently po- 
litical. All this not because he loved Germany less— 
for on accepting citizenship from the Czechoslovakian 
Republic in February, 1937, he said, “I feel myself 
deeply rooted in the German culture’’—but because 
he loved civilization more. It is Mann the lover of his 
country, of the freedom of the.individual man, of 
civilization, of international humanity, we find in the 
“Joseph” stories, speaking out of a hurt and lonely 
heart when he prays, “God help our darkened and 
desecrated country and teach it to make its peace 
with the world and with itself.”’ 

And now Thomas Mann is an American citizen 
living at Princeton, where another great exile from 
Germany, Albert Einstein, has found refuge. But the 
refuge, quiet, and peace this sad and lonely man seeks 
are not enough for him. He must be busy. Nearly 
every morning he works on his novel from 8.30 to 
12.30. The afternoon he devotes to correspondence. 
He is giving a few lectures on German literature at 
the university, planning a novel in which Charlotte, 
who figures in ‘‘Werther,” and Goethe are the chief 
characters and looking forward to writing his fourth 
book in the ‘‘Joseph”’ series. 

As one sees Mann today at Princeton this German 
democrat has the polish and suavity that go with a 
long cultural background. His thinning hair is streaked 
with gray and grows high on a massive forehead. His 
short-cropped gray mustache is set above a sensitive, 
mobile mouth which is intensely alive when he speaks. 
He is slim, erect in bearing, with a military carriage, 
and somewhat austere. He likes America, where he 
has been well and favorably received. In June of 
1935 Harvard bestowed upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. On his lecture tours far and wide 
throughout the country he has been greeted by large 
and attentive audiences. 

This German-American democrat speaks English 
‘well, and when at a loss for a word now and then gives 
the German equivalent. He likes our literature, es- 
pecially the works of Mark Twain, Hemingway, Poe 
and Whitman, the last two chiefly because they em- 
body the universality of art. “Whitman,” he says, 
“has portrayed democratic thought and feeling with 
poetic grandeur. He has transformed a social prin- 
ciple into a living song filled with emotion.”’ 

Mann loves Germany. He loves democracy 
more. The Munich Agreement, he believes, has set 
the world back many years. The betrayal of the 
Czechoslovak Republic by European democracy makes 
one of the foulest pages of history. By a combined 
policy of non-resistance the European democracies 
have undone to the very last shred their victory of 
1918, and have put Germany where she would have 
been had she emerged victorious from the World War. 
‘This great exile’s hatred of fascism, his love for de- 
mocracy, and his message just now for Americans 
may be summed up in these words he recently wrote: 


“With the black wings of fascism spreading a shadow 
over a great part of the world this is no time to take 
democracy for granted. It is man’s most precious 
possession and no worth-while possession can be neg- 
lected. Physical things die if they are not cared 
for. How much more vigilantly must spiritual bless- 
ings be guarded.” 


* * * 


DR. AND MRS. JOHN CLARENCE LEE AGAIN VISIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter Gabell, Jr. 


OT long ago I received a letter from Stamford, Conn., from 
Dr. John Clarence Lee. He wrote: ‘We plan to visit our 
daughter Dorothy, who is the wife of a Swarthmore College 
professor, and while we are there we want to visit a few of the 
folks whom we knew at Restoration during our Philadelphia 
pastorate.” 

Dr. Lee’s pastorate at Restoration Church ended about 
eighteen years ago. He was here for about twenty years, and 
during that time married and christened many among the old- 
line families connected with the church. His visits back have been 
infrequent, but his pastorate here, as he put it himself, was ‘‘one 
of the most pleasant and memorable” of his long ministry. 

The church has seen a great change in eighteen years. Far 
too many of the old friends have departed forever; a new build- 
ing has been built; during the last year more than one hundred 
and thirty have been received into membership—one hundred 
and thirty new people from the neighborhood whom Dr. Lee 
would not know. It required one of the old hands to make sure 
that the few older families left would be in church to greet him. 

There was a good congregation. The Rev. Robert Tipton, 
who is in his eleventh year as minister here, invited Dr. Lee to 
give the benediction. At the close of the service an impromptu 
reception was held by Dr. and Mrs. Lee. 

Mrs. Lee is the same youthful, vivacious lady that she has 
ever been. The visit to the church was a matter of keen delight 
to her. Eighteen years have not dimmed her recollections, and 
she had her family connections, with their myriad ramifications 
(everyone, nearly, of the old Universalist families in Restoration 
is related), down perfectly. 

Dr. Lee has attained the rare position of one of the saints in 
a Church that discounts formal canonization. Always a scholar, 
he seems to have reached that place in life where he can discern 
clearly the difference between the little and the big. His present 
interest is in genealogy, and he talked interestingly on the topic. 

After dinner came a pleasant ride through Fairmount Park. 
On Mrs. Lee’s suggestion, we drove into the residential estate of 
the late George C. Thomas, one-time member of Restoration 
Church. The estate adjoins the upper end of the beautiful Wissa- 
hickon Drive, and when he died about thirty-five years ago this 
distinguished Universalist gave the entire property to the city 
to be incorporated into the park. By reason of its seclusion on 
the side of a hill it is not well-known, but it is rapidly becoming 
famous among flower lovers. Mr. Thomas long ago planted a 
great number of rhododendrons, which have so flourished that 
their blossoming creates a fairyland, the like of which is to be seen 
in few places on this earth. Most of them are fifteen to twenty 
feet high, and cover a great field on the hillside. To wander 
through the walls of brilliant, solid, magnificent color is an ex- 
perience one cannot forget. Here, at least, is a touch of beauty 
which one Universalist has left behind him. 

Mr. Thomas had entertained the Lees frequently while he 
lived there, and Mrs. Lee tells of strawberries as big as walnuts 
that grew behind the rose-garden, and of the box of candy that 
Mrs. Thomas always gave her to take home to her children. 
Dorothy, the “wife of the Swarthmore professor’’ protests that 
she was not always left home, that often the children too enjoyed 
“Clifford Park,’’ as the estate was known. 

One side visit was made at the home of Mrs. George B. Wells, 
whose husband, until his death two or three years ago, was one of 
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the valued leaders of Restoration Church. Mrs. Wells lives 
with her two daughters in an apartment in West Philadelphia, 
and the daughter who is known to so many of us as having been 
in our mission field in China had a most interesting talk with 
Mrs. Lee on the present Sino-Japanese situation. Both are 
familiar, of course, with the Chinese, Miss Wells having lived 
among them in the mission, and Mrs. Lee having studied them 
at first-hand in preparation for her book “‘Across Siberia Alone.”’ 

This, I think, might be an appropriate time to let out a state 
secret. Mrs. Lee told me confidentially that soon she may have a 
new book—an anthology of stories collected during her life in 
Gloucester. 

We reached Swarthmore at five o’clock in time for tea. 
Dorothy Lee March has the good fortune to live with her family, 
which consists of her husband, Prof. Harold March of the Ro- 
mance Language Department of Swarthmore, and two boys, aged 
six and eleven, on the beautiful Swarthmore campus, in a fine 
stone house built about 1724. In it, in 1738, was born Benjamin 
West, eminent portrait painter of the American Revolution. 
Many of West’s paintings of members of the first Congress hang 
in Independence Hall and in museums. 

Another appointment took the Lees away at 5.30, but not 
before Mrs. Lee had extended gracious invitations to visit them 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, or Vermont, among which states 
their summer will be divided. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON AND KANSAS CITY 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


N March, 1791, while they were laying John Wesley in his 
grave, President George Washington and Major Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant were staking off the Federal City here beside 
the Potomac. On the evening of May 10, 1939, on that same 
knoll selected by these worthies for the site of the Capitol, passers- 
by saw the noblest dome on this hemisphere flooded with light, 
and poised in majesty and grace atop the dome the bronze figure 
of Liberty. From her lofty eminence of nearly 300 feet she ap- 
peared to be keeping constant vigil over America. In looking 
upon this symbol of all that Americans hold dear, one sees only 
the marble whiteness of the dome, the surrounding pedestal and 
the colossal figure towering in symmetrical beauty above the 
House and Senate wings. The real supports, however, are in- 
visible. This massing of splendor rests upon tons of masonry 
laid deep in Capitol Hill, and upon a drum-like skeleton of iron 
capable of sustaining a pressure of 755,280 pounds to the square 
foot. ‘‘Why, sir,’’ said Charles Fowler, from whose foundry 
the iron came, and under whose direction every beam and bolt 
was placed three-quarters of a century ago, “the Rocky Moun- 
tains will budge as quickly as that structure.” 

On the May evening referred to above, ten thousand spec- 
tators, banked high in the terraced stretches of Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, witnessed another structure assume form 
and symmetry. It was the united Methodist Church. There 
8,000,000 spiritual children of John Wesley became as “‘lively 
stones that are built up a spiritual house.’”’ At the very time 
when President Washington was locating a home for the Federal 
Government in the present District of Columbia as a center for 
the concerted maintenance by all the states of liberty, unity, and 
justice, the dying message of John Wesley in the form of his 
last letter was received by an American. It declared that ‘‘the 
Methodists are one people.’”’ In the closing hours of the Unit- 
ing Methodist Conference, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes took this 
historic utterance, which is also the title of Professor Paul Neff 
Garber’s recent volume, and made it the flame which welded the 
sundered past, and the pean of praise for the fulfillment of the 
hopes and the prayers of multitudes. The occasion was not alone 
a thing over which Methodists rejoice, but which possesses na- 
tional significance as one of the greatest unifying demonstrations 
in our country’s history. 

The 531 lawmakers registering their ayes and nays under 
the Capitol dome along party and sectional lines, must have 


heard with amazement that in Kansas City, 900 delegates from 
Seattle to Key West, and from Maine to the Rio Grande, had 
so divested themselves of severing memories and local interests: 
that for the larger good they allowed a line called Mason and 
Dixon to vanish, and the triple walls of ecclesiastical partition 
to be razed.. And the spectacle of a Plan of Union subscribed to. 
by 900 voices declaring in unison, “We do so declare,’ and 900 
hands held high in witnessing, must set Washington political 
leaders longing for the secret by which Methodists fashioned a 
platform commodious enough to provide standing room for all, 
and a loyalty commanding enough to prevent any from walking 
off the reservation.—The National Methodist Press. 


* * * 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


It is recorded that a wise man when asked what he consid- 
ered the greatest problem in the world, replied, ‘‘The human 
problem.” There are other questions, of course, such as how a 
good God can allow so much evil, how in a revolving world 
heaven can be always up and hell down, and where the stuff of 
the universe came from. But the problems about which we can 
do something are human problems—how to live together within 
the space and time that are ours so that justice may be done to. 
all, so that poverty can be abolished, warfare cease, and a co- 
operative industry and commerce be built. 

In individual lives the problems are how to keep sane in a 
confused world, how to conquer fears, earn a living, prolong the 
processes of intellectual and spiritual growth, develop worth- 
while loyalties, maintain zest for living. These are problems 
and they depend for solution upon an understanding of the na- 
ture and needs of man. 

There has been a tremendous increase in knowledge in re- 
cent years. No part of the earth or heavens has escaped ex- 
ploration. New sciences are born to inquire into facts in every 
conceivable field. But withal there is woeful ignorance regarding 
man, his powers, his limitations and the human factors that. 
shape his life. 

The fact is, that there are areas of human life, attitudes and 
feelings that the formal educational processes do not touch. And 
it is from these areas that spring the forces determining be- 
havior. They are forces of intellect, but not exclusively of in- 
tellect. In these areas religion educates and for them the in- 
stitutions of religion are responsible. 

Multiplying mechanical equipment, increasing the produc- 
tion of commodities, perfecting means of communication, build- 
ing more sanitary prisons and bigger schools, all good in them- 
selves, will not save us because they do not get at the hearts of 
men. The issues of life are deeper than either bread or brains. 
A better life for the race waits upon the discovery and intelligent. 
use of spiritual forces —The Builder, Peoria, Ill. 


* * * 


MARIAN ANDERSON SINGS ‘“‘AMERICA” AT THE 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


(Easter Sunday, 1939) 
Allen Eastman Cross 


She closed her eyes before the listening throng, 
And mused, How can I sing to set them free, 

To free my race from wretchedness and wrong— 
How can I pray for poor humanity? 

“Protect us by thy might, great God our King!’” 
This is the song all suffering folk may share; 
This is my own, “my country,” and I bring 

Thy heart, O gentle Lincoln, as my prayer! 


And even as she sang we saw a face 

Within its shadowed shrine, with love to all, 
Look down in vaster mercy on her race. 

From Art itself the shackles seemed to fall; 
And all God’s little children of the earth 

Won from her song their claim to equal birth. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OTIS MOORE, COUNTRY PREACHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
“Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars. See that ye be 
not troubled.” 


“At the heart of the whirlwind tearing the sky 
And hurling the towers and walls by 
Is a place of infinite calm. 
So in the roar of moral things 
I have a place where my spirit sings 
In the hollow of God’s palm.” 


There is one thing certain: that in the distress and terror of 
the world today one of the major imperatives to the Christian is 
**Let not your heart be troubled.” 

Do all you possibly can do to prevent war. With energy 
and fearlessness, be a peace maker. But remember always that 
nothing that can possibly happen to any one externally is really 
of supreme importance. 

Christians in China are reporting marvelous experiences of 
joy and peace and serenity in the midst of privation and death. 
The grace and power of God prove sufficient for every need, per- 
sonal or world-wide. 


“In every condition—in sickness, in health 
In poverty’s vale or abounding in wealth 
At home and abroad; on the land, on the sea, 
As thy days may demand, shall thy strength ever be.” 


Therefore see that ye be not troubled. 
Otis Moore. 
Tipton, Iowa. 


FROM A FORMER PASTOR OF GEORGE C. FELCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noted with appreciation the tribute the present pastor of 
our church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., paid to George C. Felch. 

My remembrance of Mr. Felch, as his former pastor, is of 
one who was a loyal churchman, an able man, a true friend and a 
Christian gentleman. To all such we say hats off. 

I am having a rich experience in this little church, which, if 
it were not for the Presbyterian name and system under which 
it operates, would be to all practical purposes a community 
church, as it now has representatives of nine different commun- 
ions in its fellowship. 

I have just been asked to stay here for the seventh year. 
Should I? Well, you would be surprised how one’s heart is 
torn between two opinions. 

Benj. F. Butler. 

Seneca Castle, N. Y. 


SURVIVAL OF DEATH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My recent article, “Positive Proof of Life After Death” 
(Leader, March 11, 1939), has brought so many reactions, all 
favorable and showing a deep interest in the matter, that I am 
glad to inform all who are interested that the book by F. W. H. 
Myers, “(Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death,” 
to which I referred, but giving the wrong date, is now available 
in an adequate one-volume edition, 339 pages, 160,000 words, 
ninety-six pages of appendices with 62,000 words and with 
twenty-five pages of introduction. This was published first in 
1906, I believe. It was one of the very first, if not the first, 
thoroughly scientific evaluations of the fifteen years of work by 
the English Society for Psychical Research, of which Myers was 
a member. Much had been done by eminent scientists pre- 
viously, but nothing was so thoroughly systematic and docu- 
mented as this great work of Myers which, so far as I can see, 
will be permanently up-to-date. 


Much that modern investigators and popular magazine 
articles now acclaim with a great flourish of trumpets was known 
to Myers and his associates, and ‘‘proved”’ beyond refutation 
(not, of course, in that materialistic age, beyond doubt). 

If anybody really wishes for convincing proof of that which, 
it would seem, should be most earnestly desired and sought, the 
persistence of human personality after death, its remarkable 
manifestations and performances even this side of the grave, he 
will find it in Myers. No one is asked to “take my word for it.” 
Read and see. The book referred to may be ordered from our 
Publishing House, price $1.50. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


CLARA BARTON AND THE RED CROSS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in the “reaction” of Mrs. Wilkins regarding 
the omission of any mention of Clara Barton’s name in the radio 
broadeast from Washington, D. C., of the celebration of the 
founding of the Red Cross. 

I am of the opinion that the people of our National Capital 
are not aware of Clara Barton’s connection with that great or- 
ganization, and perhaps that is something that it is our duty to 
correct. 

About ten years ago while in that city I visited the Red Cross 
building, and as I walked around looked carefully to see in what 
way Miss Barton was honored there. I could find nothing to 
suggest that she had ever lived. 

I went to the woman at the desk and, rather indignantly I 
suspect, inquired the reason for the omission. Her reply was so 
cool and noncommittal that I continued to ask questions until 
I was told that I would probably find Miss Barton’s picture in 
the basement. I did. 

Now if we were to have an adequate portrait of her painted 
and hung in a conspicuous place, as it should be, I think another 
broadcast would be more likely to give her proper credit. 

An Interested Reader. 


* * 


STANDING BY THE OLD CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed program may or not be of interest to you. 
Probably you have a copy on file. I always like to save such 
things. 

I found the program in the old church here in Friendship. 
The building needs repair badly and I am going to try and see 
that it is done. I could, standing in the pulpit, almost feel the 
presence of my grandfather. He built the church, you know. 
On the stand I discovered my father’s last sermon. He preached 
it at the celebration of his seventy-sixth birthday. It indeed 
seemed fitting that he should start and end his fifty years or more 
of ministry in the church his father labored so hard to establish. 

Iam not yet convinced that it is right or necessary that these 
churches be closed. The old faithfuls are gone, I know. But my 
work for the past two years in forums has shown me that there 
are many outside of any church affiliation who are waiting for 
the message of the Universalist Church. 

Orren B, Alvord. 

Friendship, N.Y. 


* * 


FROM MRS. CHARLES ELLWOOD NASH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enjoying my Leader very much—increasingly as the 
years go by. You will be interested to know that my copy goes 
each week to a lifelong Universalist who could not otherwise 
have it. 

N. 
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Not to Be Read by the Abnormal 


Psychiatry for Pastors, Students and 
Nurses. By Jacob D. Mulder, M. D. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
$1.50.) 

It has long been accepted that ‘‘to un- 
derstand all is to forgive all.’ A wiser 
approach to this matter of understanding 
says that when one understands all it is 
found that there is nothing to forgive. 
Maybe the truth lies between these two 
statements. At any rate, understanding 
is necessary if one hopes to deal success- 
fully with any situation, especially in the 
realm of mind. 

The author of this new book on psychi- 
atry aims to increase understanding of 
that wide field of human ills that classify 
primarily as mental. His desired audience 
includes pastors, nurses and students. 
For these groups who deal much with 
people he outlines the principal types of 
mental disease, describes their onset and 
development and their probable outcome, 
as well as their main characteristics. A 
discerning reader should be able in future 
to avoid many of the mistakes commonly 
made by average people in regard to judg- 
ing mental abnormalities. 

This is a valuable kind of work and 
doubtless needed doing. It seems likely to 
reach large numbers of those who deal 
with the abnormal, the mentally ill, and 
help them to realize how many are the 
problems of building and sustaining a nor- 
mal mental state. 

However, this reviewer would like to 
add another group to the possible readers 
to whom this book should be commended. 
That group is made up of those who, as 
members of a family, as neighbors and 
friends, must deal with the incipient para- 
noiac, or other sick mentality. It is both 
easy and common to hear someone say 
that “‘So-and-So ought to snap out of his 
depressed mental state, straighten up and 
behave himself,’ and so on. 

This unsympathetic and often stupid 
or cruel approach to problems of the men- 
tally unstable could be changed by letting 
in a little light of understanding on the 
conditions that affect such sufferers. It 
would seem likely that the groups named 
in Dr. Mulder’s dedication are somewhat 
less in need of the enlightenment he offers 
than this larger group of people who suffer 
deeply because of the erratic actions of one 
dear to them. Those who fail to under- 
stand the true state of things often cause 
deep unhappiness by their failure to recog- 
nize what is really the matter. 

In the interest of the thesis that though 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing less 
knowledge is even more dangerous, and 
that the only remedy for the evils of ignor- 
ance is more knowledge and a deeper un- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


derstanding, it is a pleasure to commend 
to all who seek or need light on problems 
of abnormal conduct this simple text-book 
with its definite word pictures -and its 
frank illustrations of what mental disease 
is doing to all too many of our people. ~* 
Only—and this is deeply underscored— 
the one group to which this book certainly 


should not be given includes all who show ~ 


even mild deviations from a normal mental 
state. With the extreme suggestibility of 
most minds, one whose mentality is tend- 
ing toward the abnormal is bound to iden- 
tify himself with case after case until his 
mind-set away from normality becomes 
greatly intensified. 


Recall Jerome K. Jerome’s story of 


reading an old-fashioned family doctor 
book and finding at the end that he saw in 
himself symptoms of every disease about 
which he had read, except ‘‘housemaid’s 
knee,” and he felt aggrieved because he had 
missed something that others had. Then 
keep this timely and instructive book out 
of the hands of erratic minded people. 
E. McC. J. 


* * 


For Students of Nature 


Adventuring in Nature. By Betty 
Price. (Association Press, New York. 
60 cents.) 


This attractive book of ninety-eight 
pages, with outside covers resembling 
grained wood, is an inexpensive work 
manual for students of nature and those 
who may desire to teach the elements of 
Nature Study. It provides practical helps 
for Scout leaders, leaders of nature study 
groups, directors of camps and recreation 
programs, and teachers of handcraft 
work. Part I gives, in a clear and accurate 
manner, concise information about Ad- 
venturing in Nature, Field Trips and 
In-Town Excursions, Nature Trails, Ex- 
plorations—And How to Record Them, 
Collections and Museum Workshops, Gar- 
dening, The Weather Bureau, Pets—Wild 
and Otherwise, Nature in Arts and Hand- 
crafts, Nature in Drama, Music and Other 
Activities, Nature Clubs, Nature Games. 
Part II contains introductory material for 
the study of Birds, Insects and Animals, 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants, The Earth 
Beneath and the Sky Above, and a List 
of Things to Do. An Appendix provides 
General Helps, A Bibliography, A Chart 
of Seasonal Activities and an Eight-Week 
Summer Nature Program for Playground 
or Community Center. Each chapter ends 
with a list of books and pamphlets from 
which leaders may get further help. 

The author encourages the beginner by 
saying that an intelligent and enthusiastic 
person can become a successful Nature 
Leader even though such a. person’s knowl- 
edge of science may be very slight at the 
beginning. ‘‘Too many people,’ she writes, 
‘have failed as leaders of nature activities 


because they thought knowledge the only 
requirement. The successful leaders have 
been those who have brought to their 
groups first of all a contagious, sincerely 
enthusiastic interest in nature. To this 
they have added the ability to lead a 
group and to plan a program of interesting 
activities. . . . They know that the most 
important thing is not to memorize scien- 
tific names but to ‘watch living things 
live.’ ”’ 

As the use of this book continues explor- 
ing and adventuring in nature there will 
arise a need for more complete information 
than this brief introductory manual gives. 
The bibliography in the appendix supplies 
a list of books from which this information 
may be obtained. 

George Mark. 


aeee 


Musicology 


The Music of the French Psalter of 
1562. By Waldo Selden Pratt. (Colum- 
bia University Press. $3.25.) 


Here is a book sponsored by the editors 
of the Columbia University Studies in 
Musicology—an ology which, judging by 
reputable recent dictionaries, doesn’t even 
exist. And yet the opening article in the 
January, 1914, super-reputable Musical 
Quarterly was “‘On Behalf of Musicology,” 
by Waldo Selden Pratt. 

For generations writers about music 
were biographers, analysts, theorists, phi- 
losophers, estheticians, critics, essayists. 
The formation of the International Music 
Society in Leipzig in 1899 revealed and 
grouped many research-scholars. After the 
British and French divisions, an American 
section was formed in 1912, and Dr. Pratt 
was its president until the war brought its 
dissolution in 1919. 

Between 1899 and 1912, then, the word 
musicology was born. It is still on the 
lexicographers’ doorstep. Will its regular 
inclusion in publications of Columbia and 
Harvard justify opening the door? If so, 
the word will probably not be defined, as 
by unsympathetic dilettanti: the science of 
everything about music except music. 

Further identifying Dr. Pratt, we men- 
tion only his ‘“‘Musical Ministries of the 
Church” and “Music of the Pilgrims,” 
but we recall that he received a very im- 
portant assignment as American editor of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

For most readers the Genevan Psalter is 
merely the source of ‘‘Old Hundred.’ The 
indexed names of Bourgeois and of France 
also excite curiosity. Now the general 
reader, as well as musicologists and clergy- 
men, may view the entire music of this 
Psalter, introduced by carefully sifted and 
copious information about its composers 
and compilers. 

There are chapters on Protestant Use of 
Popular Song, Rise of French Psalmody, 
Versification and Meters, Line-Formation, 
Polyphonic Settings, and other chapters 
totaling ten. 

As usual, Dr. Pratt opens vistas of re- 
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search in related fields. The interplay be- 
tween French and German musical ac- 
tivities is, in the present instance, such a 
subject. The world-significance of the 
chorale-treatment by Sebastian Bach and 
many others, looms in any discussion, as 
the long-time supremacy of Germany in 
music seems to be directly due to the fusion 
of religion with music. Dr. Pratt finds 
that fully one-third of the Genevan tunes 
are not included in the monumental Zahn 
collection of over 8000 melodies of the 
German church. 

One could wish that Dr. Pratt had given 
the first lines of the commonly known Ger- 
man-Genevan hymns. 

One finds no occasion to revise the im- 
pression that Luther was a much shrewder 
promoter than Calvin. He saw very 
early the vital necessity of developing 
congregational participation in worship. 
And, though no great composer himself, 
Luther knew how, where, and when to as- 
semble gifted musical coadjutors. 

Leo R. Lewis. 
* * 


Not for Liberals 


Windblown. A novel. By Paul Hutch- 
ens. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company: Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.00.) 
From an obscure publisher and from the 

pen of Paul Hutchens, author of eight 

previous novels, comes ‘‘Windblown,” an 

“‘American Christian” story. The plot is 

old: Good woman married to drunkard, 

sticks by husband she no longer loves, 
brings up her children in kindness and 
consideration and, when husband dies, 
marries her first and only true love and 
receives just reward for years of sacrifice. 

The variation played upon the plot indi- 

cates the power of orthodox religion and 

its transforming value in such lives. 

To those of the liberal faith, this book 
will not appeal. Those of orthodox, 
fundamentalist beliefs may like it. How- 
ever, for the liberal, this is not a story that 
will hold interest, teach, or even arouse 
curiosity. I do not recommend it for 
leisure time. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 
Our Own Dish with New Sauces 


Being Made Over. By Charles R. Brown, 
Dean Emeritus of Yale Divinity School. 
(Harper. $1.50.) 

The idea of reading sermons may seem 
very dull to most people, for sermons by 
their very nature are meant to be heard; 
but reading the sermons of Dean Brown is 
a delightful and stimulating occupation. 
The title of this collection, ““Being Made 
Over,” is likely to be misleading, giving 
one the impression that here is just another 
book of trite essays fit for a reformer’s 
handbook. Instead, these sermons are 
interesting, virile, and inspiring. True, 
they hold no new religious thought for 
Universalists; they do that rarer thing, 
they serve us our own dish flavored with 
entirely new sauces. The book contains 


a foreword and thirteen sermons, each one 
rich in appropriate examples. Some of the 
sermon titles are: ‘‘Religious Life under 
Changed Circumstances,” “Growing Up,” 
“The Positive Life,’ “The Song the Shep- 
herds Heard,” ‘‘The Sense of Security.”’ 
Robertine Howe Rice. 


* * 


An Orthodox Conception of God 


The Meaning of War. By James W. 
Johnson. (Revell. 75 cents.) 


This brief thesis appeared first as a 
pamphlet in 1915; now we have it in a little 
volume neatly bound in blue. Its message 
is that of orthodox Christianity. War, it 
seems, is God’s way of punishing men and 


nations for their sins of greed, avarice and 
selfishness. This God is no more than a 
slightly enlarged human being, who has to 
use war because, way back in Noah’s time, 
he promised never to send another flood. 
If we can forget this conception of the 
Almighty, and heed only the writer’s 
scourging indictment of the nations for 
their sins past and present, we shall at least 
be sympathetic to the ethical viewpoint 
herein expressed. I am sure, however, 
that we shall find the orthodox termi- 
nology quite an obstacle to our happy 
perusal of this book. Most of us prefer 
Dante’s method of portraying the Divine 
way of dealing with sin. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


I. R. F. CONFERENCE 


The 1939 Conference of the International 
Religious Fellowship (formerly the Ley- 
den International Bureau) will be held 
from August 7 to 12 in Arcegno, Switzer- 
land, where the 1935 Conference was held. 
We have just received at Headquarters 
the program and recommend very highly 
its contents. 

Professor F. Buri, a vice-president of 
the I. R. F., representing the host group in 
Switzerland, has written the following 
preface to the program announcement: 

*“ “A new public opinion must come un- 
known. The present is controlled by the 
press, propaganda, and organizations which 
have the means of power and money at 
their disposal. The natural propaganda 
which goes from man to man and which 
counts only with the truth of thoughts and 
the receptivity for truth has to put itself 
in opposition with this unnatural propaga- 
tion of ideas. Unarmed in the primitive 
way of fighting of the spirit it must pre- 
vent the other which it meets in the mighty 
armor of this time, like David met Goliath.’ 

“We put these words from Albert 
Schweitzer’s book, ‘Decay and Rebuilding 
of Culture,’ on top of our conference pro- 
gram for two reasons: first, because they, 
though written in 1923, represent a good 
characterization of our present political 
world situation, from which the themes of 
our conference grew. And the other 
reason is that in these words a way is 
shown to us which we can say that we have 
tried in the I. R. F. until now to follow, 
and on which we hope to continue a good 
way in this year’s conference. 

“Tn a time in which the nations separate 
from each other materially and spiritually, 
in which they cannot understand each 
other and intrench mutually behind 
armors, our association would like to 
found an international community by in- 
tercession of personal contact young people 
of different countries, a community which 
feels responsible for the realization and 
preservation of spiritual values of human- 


ity, culture, religion and Christianity- 
The obstacles which are standing in our 
way to the fulfillment of this purpose can 
not keep us from following it. On the 
contrary, they strengthen us in our con- 
viction of the necessity of our undertaking 
and therefore we confess in the face of our 
task with Paul the Apostle, ‘We are afraid, 
but we do not despair.’ 

“We hope that many filled with such a 
persuasion will be together with us this 
summer in the beautiful surroundings of 
Arcegno.”’ 

The general theme of the conference is 
“The Demand of God of a Confused Gen- 
eration.”” On Monday evening, the 7th, 
the president of the Fellowship, Rev. 
Jeffrey W. Campbell, U.S. A., will give the 
opening address. Each morning following 
there will be papers on some aspect of the 
theme. Rev. K. Zimmerman of Switzer- 
land has been invited to give a paper on 
“The Quest for Security,” Rev. Waitstill 
Sharp of America one on ‘‘The Implica- 
tions of Faith,’ and a central European 
speaker on “I Believe in God.”’ 

Throughout the entire conference study 
groups will work on specific topics related 
to the theme. The following subjects will 
be used: (1) What Does Christian Litera- 
ture Say to Our Generation? (2) The 
Techniques of Social Change. (8) Chris- 
tian and State. (4) Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment. (5) The Church as an Instrument 
and Not as a Goal. 

English and German will be spoken at 
the conference. Addresses and discus- 
sions will be translated whenever possible. 
In the evenings the national groups rep- 
resented will give practical talks on the 
most outstanding issues of their work. 
Socials, music, hikes, trips, swimming, 
and other recreational activities will be a 
part of the program. 

While we do not expect a large delega- 
tion from America this year, we hope that 
those who go will be persons who are well 
qualified to make a definite contribution 
to the value of this conference. 
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DON 


Upon Don the school had bestowed 
Its choicest honors; 
Student-body president, 
Class chairman, 
Valedictorian. 
He had won honors in oratory, 
In dramatics, 
And as football captain; 
Yet was he unspoiled. 
As he stood on the platform 
At Commencement, 
Uttering serious youthful words of ad- 
monition 
As to the nation’s conduct, 
My heart yearned over his future. 
We give you, O World, 
This youth, 
Strong of body, clean of mind, big of heart; 
Live up to his expectations of you; 
Let not disillusionment cloud his day. 
Show him only your worth. 
And the pure gold of his youth 
Shall become the dearest of his country’s 
treasures. 
From Teachers Are People, 
by Virginia Church. 


* * 


A TRUE STORY 


The other night I journeyed to a New 
England seacoast town. The glimpses from 
the train window of tiny bays gleaming 
under a brilliant sun, of great expanses of 
water, of ships and sails and fishing tackle, 
of apple trees in bloom, of garden flowers 
at the height of their spring beauty, made 
me long for more time away from the busy 
city. And when I alighted from the train, 
after an hour’s ride, the smell of salt water 
and fish told me I had arrived at my des- 
tination. 

Special guest I was at the supper party 
which a minister and his wife planned for 
the members of their church school staff in 
appreciation of their services. In true 
New England style it was a lobster salad 
supper, and it was delicious. Following 
the supper a social evening had been 
planned. But we got talking about church 
school problems, and it was hard work to 
get away from such discussion. And that 
interested me. This was a party, not a 
workers’ conference, but the workers were 
all there, and the problems were there, and 
I was there, and we just went to it! 

This particular minister is a very honest 
man—one of the most consistently logical 
thinkers and the most consistently honest 
men I know. His school for years has 
paid its superintendent—not a large sum, 
butZenough to make that officer feel his 
responsibilities. Last year no one could be 
found to assume these duties, no one 
qualified for the work. So it fell to the 


Rev. G. Douglas Frazier 


Dean of the 1939 Religious Education 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 


July 15-22 


minister’s lot to bridge the gap. When, 
this fall, the parish meeting authorized 
payment to him of the usual amount, he 
did not wish to accept it. No, indeed, he 
was doing the work that was expected 
of him. He was already being paid for his 
services. But they insisted. And ever 
since, that check has been burning a hole 
in his pocket. He didn’t want to take it. 
But since they forced it, he would spend it 
on those who had stood by loyally, and 
were responsible for the regular services of 
the school. 

This supper party was the result. But 
it didn’t end with the good time. As each 
teacher and officer left, he or she was 
allowed to select a gift book of his own 
from a group including The Story of Our 
Bible, Living Every Day, A Pilgrimage 
to Palestine, Which Way for Our Chil- 
dren? Toward an Understanding of the 
Bible, Banners of Courage, The Soul of 
the Bible, The Self You Have to Live 
With, The Graphic Bible, and several 
others. Eighteen or twenty school workers 
were in the group that shared this delight- 
ful experience. 

Yes, this is a true story even though I 
have not named names. Appreciation 
parties are good, even though few of us can 
be as generous as this minister was able to 
be. He could have used that check for his 
family needs to very good advantage. But 
he didn’t. He knew a better way. 

TH oGay.. 


A’COMMISSIONING SERVICE 


At the final church service in June— 
that is, for those churches which close for 
the summer, why not have a brief but im- 
pressive service at which you commission 
those who. are going as your delegates to 
summer institutes? They go in your 
name. They go to help you do more ef- 
fective work. They are your representa- 
tives while away. Pick them carefully. 
Instruct them adequately. Commission 
them, for your sakes as well as theirs. 


<r 16 


HAVE YOU READ? 


In the May issue of the International 
Journal of Religious Education, that ‘‘hand- 
book for church school leaders and work- 
ers,’ the following: “Church School At- 
tendance Can Defy Population Trends’”’—- 
an interesting and informing article dealing 
with the all-important matter of whether 
enrollment can be increased in the church 
school. 

‘Methods of a Church School Advance’’ 
—the story of how the Methodist denomi- 
nation set about conducting an educational 
campaign to stop the losses in church 
school membership and attendance and 
turn them into gains. 

“Turnover among Teachers in Small 
Church School’’—the account of a study 
carried on in one church school concerned 
with the constant change in its teaching 
staff, and what came of it. 

“A Community Vacation School’—held 
in downtown Kansas City, Missouri, met 
many kinds of needs increasingly evident 
there, thanks to enterprising and willing 
religious and social workers. 

We commend these articles for the help 
they will give you. 


* * 


EDUCATION 


Each day I learn more than I teach; 

I learn that half knowledge of another’s 
life 

Leads to false judgment; 

I learn that there is a surprising kinship 

In human nature; 

I learn that it’s a wise father who knows 
his own son; 

I learn that what we expect we get; 

I learn that there’s more good than evil 
in this world; 

That age is a question of spirit; 

That youth is the best of life no matter — 
how numerous its years; 

I learn how much there is to learn. 

From Teachers Are People, 
by Virginia Church. 


* * 


Religion equals this ancient homesick- 
ness of the soul. (William Wallace Rose.) 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


ig is encouraging to note increased ac- 

tivity among our young people up 
in this corner of our Zion during recent 
weeks. The first of May the New Hamp- 
shire Y. P. C. U. Spring Conference was 
held at Concord with a registration of 
seventy-five. It was a remarkable meet- 
ing. The general theme was “Youth 
versus Crime.’’ The speaker at the ban- 
quet was Russell Leavitt of the State 
Board of Education. Other outstanding 
addresses were “Crime Prevention,’ by 
Richard Smith, director of the State 
Probation Department, and the “Parole 
System,”’ by Rev. Franklin C. Thompson, 
chaplain of the State Prison. Not only 
were these addresses good in themselves 
but much information was brought out 
by the intelligent questions asked by the 
young people. It was one of the best con- 
ferences that the young people have ever 
held. The toastmaster at the banquet was 
Forest L. Berglund, the leader of the rec- 
reation and dance was Marjorie Schneider 
and the leader of the devotional service 
was Vesba Strong. 

The Merrimack Valley League of 
Young People met at Camp Sargent, just 
outside of Nashua, on Sunday, May 28. 
After supper and the business meeting an 
address was given by Rev. Jeffrey Camp- 
bell on ‘‘Will the Monkey Let Go?’ The 
meeting closed with a friendship circle. 
Over a hundred young people were present 
from various cities in the Merrimack 
Valley. These Y. P. C. U. conferences are 
becoming very popular. 

The Merrimack Valley Conference of 
Churches was held in Manchester on May 
17. Every department of the church was 
represented on the program. Rev. Arthur 
A. Blair, State Superintendent, gave the 
opening address. Mrs. Marietta B. Wil- 
kins spoke in behalf of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, giving an account of the 
work in the South. William E. Gardner 
spoke for the young people, stressing the 
convention to be held at Lynn in July. 
Miss Harriet Yates gave an address on 
“A Strong Church School.” As usual her 
address was exceedingly helpful and left 
much for her hearers to think over. The 
men were not left out of the program, for 
Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell gave a fine 
talk. He is working hard to promote some 
sort of men’s organization in the Merri- 
mack Valley. O. Herbert McKenney, 
associate minister of Grace Church, 
Lowell, spoke a few words. After a fine 
supper served by the ladies of the Man- 
chester church, Dr. Arthur I. Andrews was 
introduced and told very vividly what the 
Institute of World Affairs is doing at 
Ferry Beach, after which he talked on 
“Czechoslovakia, Before and After Mu- 
nich.” The following officers were elected: 


President, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord; vice-president, O. Herbert McKen- 
ney, Lowell; secretary and treasurer, Mark 
A. Adams, Lowell. 

The same summer preachers as last 
season are to be with us again. Ernest 
Brown, Jr., will be at East Lempster, 
Albert Perry will preach at Gorham and 
Rev. William C. Abbe is to spend the 
summer at Nottingham. These churches 
are very fortunate to secure these men 
again. Atkinson will have preaching for a 
few Sundays by Dr. Robbins of Lawrence. 
Kensington will have various preachers— 
Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Amesbury, 
Rev. Edwin L. Noble of Dover, Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster of South Weymouth, 
Mass., and the State Superintendent. 

In a little more than a month after the 
Portsmouth church was left without a 
minister, Rey. Myles W. Rodehaver was 
called from Waterville, Maine, and began 
work the first of May. Our friends in that 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington rep- 
resented St. Lawrence University at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Gallaudet 
College on June 3. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Augustus Upton 
of Salem, Mass., have issued invitations 
for the marriage of their daughter, Lois 
Hathaway, to Edward Vinton Knight, on 
Friday, June 23, at seven o’clock, at the 
First Universalist Church. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Tufts, 1905, 
has been made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reunions for the Tufts Com- 
mencement. 


Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Vista, Calif., 
received the degree of A. B. from the 
University of California and the degree of 
Th. B. from the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry at their commencements 
in May. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, 
Calif., gave a series of addresses for World 
Fellowship in San Francisco during the 
week of May 21. 


Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Veeder Lobdell of 
Attleboro, Mass., have issued invitations 
for the marriage of their daughter, Louise 
Hakes, to Carlton Lyford Elsner, Saturday, 
June 17, at four o’clock, at Murray Uni- 
versalist Church. A reception in the 
church vestry will follow the ceremony. 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon is executive 
director of the Boston Chapter of the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, with head- 
quarters at 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Dr. 


church are looking forward to great ac- 
complishments by this young man, who 
will have the wholehearted support of the 
people. He is to be installed on June 8. 

An outstanding social affair in the 
Nashua church was ladies’ night, held by 
the men’s club, and gentlemen’s night, held 
by the Unity Club, on the same evening. 
Nearly a hundred people were present. A 
supper was served and an entertainment, 
games and dancing were enjoyed. 

Our minister at Woodsville, Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern, has been made a member of 
Rotary and recently spoke before that 
body, gave an address before the men’s 
club of the Methodist church, has spoken 
and given papers before other groups, and 
is to be a member of the faculty of the 
community vacation church school this 
summer. 

Rey. E. L. Noble, our minister at Dover, 
was recently elected president of the 
Ministers’ Association of that city. Mr. 
Noble is frequently on the air from WHEB. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


Samuel Macaulay Lindsay of Brookline, 
Mass., is president of the local chapter, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Horace T. Cahill and 
Attorney-General Paul A. Dever are vice- 
presidents. 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst preached his 
first sermon as pastor of the Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Sunday, June 4. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
to the high school graduating class Sunday 
evening, May 21, and on Sunday, May 28, 
he christened Harry Dennis Bates, his 
great-grandson, one year old. 


Rev. Carleton Fisher will complete his 
pastorate in Provincetown, Mass., on 
Sunday, Aug. 21. As this date comes in 
the midst of Cape Cod’s busiest time of 
the year, the church will plan to have one 
of our leading preachers ready to continue 
the services, beginning on Sunday, Aug. 28. 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Manson of 
Gardiner, Maine, have issued invitations 
to the marriage of their daughter Lucille 
to Rev. Leroy A. Congdon on Tuesday, 
June 20, in the Universalist church in 
Gardiner. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—The death of Rev. Hen- 
drik Vossema on March 19, after an illness 
of several months, left this church without 
a pastor. Since then, supplies and candi- 
dates have occupied the pulpit. The or- 
ganizations have carried on to the best of 
their ability. Through the efforts of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, now ninety-seven 
years old, the church treasury has been 
enriched by the proceeds from a demon- 
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stration luncheon and whist, a meat pie 
supper, a turkey supper and sale, a whist 
and bridge party and a roast pork supper 
and sale. An illustrated lecture on India 
was given by Miss Beulah S. Cone, in aid 
of the repair fund. Selections from the 
music of that country, by Earle W. Dol- 
phin, an exhibit of the beautiful work of 
these people, with two young girls in East 
Indian costume, and a social hour with re- 
freshments, added to the occasion. Ma- 
terial requested has been sent to the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society. A historical 
description of this church and its records 
have been sent to a W. P. A. project making 
a survey of Universalist churches. Equip- 
ment has been added to the church pantry. 
Greeting cards have been sent to ill and 
shut-in members. Co-operation has been 
extended to the East Boston Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies. Dedica- 
tion Day was observed. The Mission 
Circle studied India, with talks on the 
manners and customs by Miss Cone. One 
meeting was devoted to Japan. Contribu- 
tions have been sent for the project of the 
W. U. M.S. Friendly letters have been 
mailed to shut-ins and to Universalist mis- 
sionaries in the South and in Japan. Four 
boxes of used clothing have been sent to 
the South, and paper bags and bottles 
taken to Maverick Dispensary. The 
church membership class for young people, 
conducted by members of this circle during 
Lent, resulted in four young men and two 
young women being received by Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons at the Holy Thursday service. 
Interest in the various departments has 
continued, unabated, during a trying year. 


Worcester, First——Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor. Three Congregational 
churches and the First Universalist Church 
will hold union services on the Sunday 
mornings of July and August. The two 
Sundays for which the Universalists are 
responsible are July 16 and 23, and Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks of the National Me- 
morial Church in Washington will be the 
preacher on these dates. 


Gardner.—Rev. E. J. Abar, pastor. 
Delegations from the patriotic organiza- 
tions were guests of this church on Sunday, 
May 28, at a Memorial Day service. Com- 
mander Charles C. Merritt represented 
D. G. Farragut Post, G. A. R., of which he 
is the sole survivor. Other organizations 
represented were the Sons of Veterans, 
D. G. Farragut Relief Corps, Daughters of 
Veterans, Spanish War Veterans, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the American Legion. 
Mr. Abar took for his subject, ““What Is 
Americanism?’ The church celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing on Sunday and Monday, June 4 and 5. 


Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pastor. 
The men’s club met on the evening of May 
2 with thirty-two in attendance. On 
May 3, the church school gave its annual 
play in the vestry. The annual lobster 
luncheon was served at noon on May 5 to 
over 225 patrons. Several delegates at- 


tended the Massachusetts Convention at 
Franklin, with this church meeting its 
quota requirements in full as usual. Both 
the Church School Council and the Minis- 
terial Association met at the parsonage for 
business during May. On the evening of 
May 14 the local Y. P. C. U. held a de- 
votional guest night, inviting Rev. Emer- 
son Schwenk of Saugus to speak. An ex- 
change Sunday was held by the ministers 
of Everett on the 21st. One of the events 
of the men’s club was a visitation meeting 
with the Arlington church men’s club at 
Arlington. About fifty from both clubs 
attended. The Y. P. C. U. visited the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Harrison 
at Arlington Heights on May 28, with 
twenty present. The average church 
school attendance for May was fifty-five 
and for morning church services 105. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. On May 2 the ladies of the parish 
served a May breakfast and on the 17th 
they put on a supper for the delegates at- 
tending the Merrimack Valley Conference 
that was held in the church that afternoon 
and evening. Our young people took 
charge of the coco-cola booth at the Food 
Exposition recently held in the city, there- 
by adding nearly $30 to their treasury, 
this enabling them to finish paying for 
their $85 radio purchased last winter. 
They sent twelve delegates to the spring 
conference in Concord and fifteen to the 
Merrimack Valley Conference at Camp 
Sargent. The newly elected officers for the 
Y.P.C.U. are: Forest Berglund, president; 
Miss Vesba Strong, vice-president; Ralph 
Jacobson, secretary; Miss June Robinson, 
treasurer; Miss Ina Hamblin, devotional 
committee. On the evening of May 18, 
twenty-one members of the union gave a 
surprise party in the vestry for Wm. 
McLean, the retiring secretary, who has 
accepted a position in Providence, R. I. 
During the evening he was given a bill- 
fold and purse containing a crisp, new 


one dollar bill. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Lebanon, 
N. H. 

Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin is minister of 
the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis. 

* ok 


UNIVERSALISTS PAY HONOR TO 
FOUNDER 


Members of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island paid tribute May 28 to the memory 
of John Murray, founder of the Universal- 
ist denomination, at exercises at his grave 
in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge. 

Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, pastor of the 
Universalist. church of West Somerville, 
delivered the address. William E. Gard- 
ner of Canton, executive secretary of the 
national Y. P. C. U., read from the Scrip- 


tures, and Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor of First Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, offered prayer.—Boston Post. 


Obituary 


Charles F. Uppercue 


Charles F. Uppercue, seventy-three, whose family 
has been prominent in the work of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, for many 
years, died May 30, after an illness of several months. 
For forty years he was in the railway mail service. 
His wife, who was Miriam Morgan, and of an old Uni- 
versalist family, served as president of the Mission 
Circle in Washington for several years. She survives 
him. His daughter, Miss Doris Uppercue, is a mem- 
ber of the board of management of the church. 
Other surviving children are Herbert, Burton and 
Miriam Uppercue, and Mrs. Walter B. Pack, all 
living in Washington, and Mrs. Charles F. Bohnet, 
of Salisbury, Md. 

Funeral services were held at the home, 7533 
12th St., N. W., Washington, June 1, at 2 p. m., and 
were conducted by Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., and 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. 


Mrs. Adelia Ayres 


Rev. Thomas M. Murray officiated at the funeral 
of Mrs. Adelia Ayres of Horton, Mich., on May 26. — 
She died May 24, honored not only in length of days 
but in character. She was a faithful member of the 
Horton Universalist church. She leaves sweet 
memories in all the hearts that made up her home 


community. 
W.c. 


Frank N. Aldrich 


Frank N. Aldrich was president of the village of 
Concord, Mich., from 1917 until his death, May 22, 
in the city of Jackson at the age of forty-eight. For 
many years he was president of the Farmers’. State 
Bank of Concord, and in’ the expression of his fine 
spirit he had lived a life of singular usefulness and had 
won great honor. He was keenly interested in the 
Concord Universalist church, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Owing to the nature of his illness his body was 
buried the day he died, the service being in charge of 
the pastor, Rev. Thomas M. Murray. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday a public memorial service was held 
at the grave in Concord cemetery, attended by a great 
throng of people from near and far. This was con- 
ducted by Rev. William Couden of Providence, a 
close friend of Mr. Aldrich and his wife, his four 
young sons, and his brothers. Church and com- 
munity suffer a great loss in Mr, Aldrich’s death. 

W.Cc. 


Notices 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 
Notice is hereby given that the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., will be held 
from Wednesday, July 5, to Tuesday, July 9, 1939, at 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., for the 
purpose of hearing reports of the officers, the election 
of officers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 
William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
C3 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


May 23, 1939: Renewed license (for one year) of 
John E. Wood, as of March 29. Accepted Rev. 
Douglas Frazier on transfer from Maine. Accepted. 
Rev. William E. Davies on transfer from Maine. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ee te 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, with its auxiliaries, will be held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, June 11, 12, 13, 14, for the purpose of hearing 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
any other business that may come before these bodies. 
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The keynote address will be given the evening of 
June 11 by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. The Church 
School session will be held June 12; the Y. P. C. U. 
and W. U. M. A. will meet June 18; the occasional 
service will be held the evening of June 13, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones preaching the sermon; the Conven- 
tion business session will be June 14, closing with the 
banquet in the evening. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, June 27, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. D. Stanley Rawson “‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ae: 
CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 


Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 

Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 

New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 

Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 

Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 

Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 

Street, N. W. 

Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 

Hamilton Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 
Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—1l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 
Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 
Single room, $4. 


16th 


Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $8, $9, $10. 

Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 

$2.50 and up. 

Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $4, $5 and up. 

Single room, $3 and up. 

There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 
Fourth Universalist Society 


Central Park West at 76th Street, New York 


FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
S. E. GERARD PRIESTLEY, Minister 


All Visitors Welcome 


Sunday Services at 11 a. m. 


Church of the Redeemer 


(First Universalist Society) 


805 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 
Founded in 1859 


“Eighty Years of Influence and Service” 


Leading Universalist Church in the 
Northwest 


Universalists visiting the city or passing 
through it invited to attend services— 
11.00 a. m. 


REV. MARION D. SHUTTER, D.D., Pastor 


Unity Settlement 


Founded by the Church in 1897 
250 17th Avenue North 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


““Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 


St. Lawrence University Summer Session 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


FEATURES FOR 1939 
Institute of Remedial Reading, July 3-15, Dr. Stella S. Center, of New York 


University. 


Guidance Conference, July 22-24, Dr. Richard D. Allen, and Courses with Mr. 
Mario P. Canaipi, Providence, R. I., Guidance Clinic. 

Audio-Visual Instruction, the Harmon Foundation, Bureau of Visual Experi- 
ment, with Demonstration Week July 24-29, Demonstration Institute July 


28-29, Instruction July 3-August 11. 
‘“‘Dictators and Democracies,’’ Dr. Massimo Salvadori. 


Courses and Addresses. 


Secondary Education, Principal Theo. R. Wright, M. A., Birmingham, Ala. 
Scandinavian Seminar to Denmark, Norway, Sweden (with or without credit). 
French, German, Spanish Workshops, for Conversation and Rapid Reading. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 
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Crackling 


The teacher was trying to give her 
pupils an illustration of the meaning of 
the word “perseverance.” 

‘What is it,’’ she asked, ‘“‘that carries a 
man along rough roads and smooth roads, 
up hills and down, through jungles and 
swamps and raging torrents?” 

There was a silence, and then Johnny, 
whose father was a motor dealer, spoke up: 
“Please, miss,’ he said, “there ain’t no 
such car.”’— Humorist. 

* x 

The owner-driver of a smart little blue 
two-seater car was permitting his friend to 
inspect it. 

“By Jove!’ his friend said, “‘you must 
have done a lot of touring this year. I 
see you’ve done ten thousand miles.” 

“Ah!” was the reply, “that was mostly 
through looking for parking places in the 
town!’’—Detroit News. 

* * 

A teacher was explaining to his class that 
“ous” at the end of a word meant “full 
of,” and he gave as an example joyous, 
which, he explained, meant full of joy. 

‘‘Now, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘give me another 
example.” 

Up went a small hand. ‘‘Please, sir, 
pious.”’—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

The little boy was on his knees in his 
little nightdress saying his prayers and his 
little sister couldn’t resist the temptation 
to tickle the soles of his little feet. He stood 
it as long as he could, and then said: 

“Please, God, excuse me while I knock 
the stuffing out of Nellie.”—Des Moines 
Register. 

*) ok 

“Have you got so that you can distin- 
guish classical music?” asked Mrs. New- 
rich. 

“T think so,” replied her husband. 
“When a piece threatens every minute to 
be a tune and always disappoints you, it’s 
classical.”’—IJndianapolis News. 

o* * 

“Why do you never put on the small 
inner stalks of the ¢elery, Delia?’ asked 
her mistress. 

“Do you like ’em, mum?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“So do Oi.”’— Honolulu Advertiser. 

* * 

Visitor (to Indian chief in reservation): 
“Chief, can you tell where I can buy some 
good Indian beadwork?” 

Chief: ‘‘I got mine from a mail-order 
house in Chicago.”—Topeka Capital. 

* x 


Wife: “What makes you think we are 
getting near a big city, dear?” 

Motorist (doing seventy): ‘“‘We’re hit- 
ting more people.’’—Providence Journal. 

* * 

They were discussing a certain M. P. 

“The trouble with him,” observed the 
cynic, “is that he takes too modest a view 
of his own insignificance.’’—E xchange. 


TUFTS PAPERS 
ON RELIGION.. 


A SYMPOSIUM 
by 


Clarence R. Skinner Rolland E. Wolfe 

Bruce W. Brotherston Alfred S. Cole 

John M. Ratcliff J. A. C. F. Auer 
Lee S. McCollester 


NOW AVAILABLE 


in attractive book form 


Cloth bound $.75 Paper bound $.40 


Paper bound in quantities of 6 or more $.35 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me copies, cloth bound, at 
$.75 each copies, paper bound, at $.40 each. 
Enclosed find $ : 
Bill me 


Send C. O. D. 


